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Beneath a field like this... 


is a complex communications center 


In minutes, an enemy attack could level some 
of our sprawling cities. 


Because of this, the Bell System is now sup- 
plementing its great reaches of buried cable 
with a network of underground communica- 
tions stations. 


Under the protection of a thick earth and con- 
crete cover, and away from major target areas, 
several Bell System communications centers are 
already in operation. Many more are to come. 


The walls for these installations are huge, re- 
inforced concrete slabs. Ventilation systems fil- 
ter air so fine that even radioactive fallout cannot 


enter. Food and water are stockpiled. Living 
quarters are provided for all operating personnel. 


These buildings are costly. Tough to build. 


Yet, the Bell System recognizes that com- 
munications are the lifelines of our defense sys- 
tems. And so we took the lead in establishing 
these underground centers with our own money. 


There are many other ingenious projects in 
our “Survivability” program for America’s com- 
munications. Many cannot be mentioned here. 

Because of them, ambitious command, con- 
trol and defense systems are feasible. And our 
vast existing communications network is one of 
America’s most ready defense weapons. 
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In this issue, the JourNAL initiates a series of articles on “The 
Social Responsibility of Scholarship.” An article by Margaret Mead, 
“The Social Responsibility of the Anthropologist,” will be the second 
in the series. Other contributions will cover such fields as the human- 
ities, law, medicine, business, botany, chemistry, geology, and physics. 


The Social Responsibility of 
Scholarship: Htstory 


Is Clio a Tutelary Muse? 


By Lynn Wire, Jr. 


N OUR American culture, “social responsibility” is, by axiom, a good 
thing. Anybody not claiming to be endowed with it is obviously 
socially irresponsible and therefore abetting the forces of disintegra- 
tion. In this matter, nuances are considered to be evasions. As a 
nation we like to operate with dualisms rather than pluralisms, two- 
party systems rather than political spectra. We are suspicious of 
spectators who can enjoy a game without yelling loudly for one side. 
This is not a view of reality or of morality in terms of which most 
professional historians can work comfortably. Historians are inevitably 
citizens and taxpayers; they are generally parents; not infrequently they 
have been soldiers. As persons they are “engaged,” profoundly involved, 
in concrete social responsibilities. But as historians they know some- 
thing of the history of history, and they are not happy about past efforts 
of historians to exercise social responsibility through their profession. 
For generations German historians have been dedicated to overcoming 
the political splintering of Germany which resulted from the medieval 
battle between Papacy and Holy Roman Empire. To the west they saw 
France, Britain, and Spain—even little Holland and Portugal—building 
powerful colonial empires, whereas Germany, like Italy, wallowed in a 
morass of political confusion which was the heritage of centuries of 
factional strife. They dreamed of the great days of the Ottos, the 
Henrys, the Fredericks, and longed to restore a Germanic Empire which 
once more should awe Europe by its might. The greatest series of his- 


Lynn White, JR., well-known author and educator, is a professor of history 
at the University of California, Los Angeles. 
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torical texts ever published, the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, was 
edited by a passionate group of superb scholars who, after the shake-up 
of the Napoleonic Wars, felt that Germans might be unified by becoming 
newly aware of their medieval glories. Their organization, formed in 
1819, took as its motto “Sanctus amor patriae dat animum.” When 
Bismarck inaugurated the Hohenzollern Empire a half-century later, the 
Monumenta was its intellectual cornerstone. 

The German historians of the nineteenth century were explicit and 
vastly successful in the exercise of what they regarded as social respon- 
sibility. Nor did they see any conflict between their ethics as historians 
and their obligations as citizens. But we can now perceive that they 
were building not only a united Germany but a Germany united in 
authoritarian terms. The tradition of German historical thinking is 
today so permeated with statist values that many liberal Germans are 
in despair. Recently a thoughtful West German scholar said to me, “I 
am convinced that we shall not be able to build a really democratic 
Germany until the formal study of history is abolished at every level of 
German education.” 

He added, “You Americans are fortunate. Because the first great 
stratum of your national glory is involved in a democratic Revolution, 
your study of history in the schools is biased in the liberal direction.” 
Could they have heard this remark, most Americans would have turned 
to the nearest American historian with warm congratulations. But the 


historian himself, in proportion to his personal commitment to the demo- 
cratic ideal, would resent the implication that history is by its nature 
propaganda for or against some structure of social values. He would 
feel that the German scholar who made the remark, and who considered 
himself a democrat, was in fact exhibiting the totalitarian taint in its 
most subtle and pernicious form. 


HE historian, when he is awarded his Ph.D., takes no Hippocratic 
oath that he will permit nothing to divert him from searching for 
ascertainable truth about the past. Yet members of his guild in demo- 
cratic nations are as deeply committed to the ideal of objectivity as are 
physicists. They are passionately convinced not only that their profes- 
sional ethics is in harmony with the democratic concept but that the 
deliberate manipulation of the past for present ends, however good, 
undermines democracy by puppetizing the citizens’ minds. 
Disconcertingly few laymen—even few college graduates—really un- 
derstand what the scholar means by “truth.” It is not a citadel of 
certainty to be defended against error: it is a shady spot where one 
eats lunch before tramping on. The professional thinker enjoys himself 
where he is, but he also looks forward to new vistas around the next 
bend, over the next crest. Traditionally, most people have thought of 
truth as something “known,” absolutely. In reaction, many have now 
swung to the opposite form of absolutism: the agnostic assurance that 
nothing is either known or knowable, that all truth is no more than a 
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matter of taste. In the historical trade, this kind of polarization between 
absolutes is known as “dogma eat dogma’”’: great sport as spectacle but — 
intellectually profitless. 

The daily, most intimate experience of the historian in his own re- 
search denies both of these concepts of truth. History does not exist: 
all that exists is debris—scattered, mutilated, very fragmentary—left by 
vanished ages. Each historian knows that, by his own labors in scrutiny 
of the rubbish heaps, he arrives at more and more understanding of what 
happened in the past. The historian believes that such understanding 
is worth his life, for two reasons. 

First, understanding is the highest human function. We abdicate our 
humanity, and perhaps our hope of divinity, in proportion as we decline 
to be interested in anything which, like Mt. Everest, “is there” as ma- 
terial to be understood and mastered. Modern scholarship’s mood can- 
not be grasped without remembering its clerical origins. On ceremonial 
occasions the professor wears his truest garments: a priest’s cassock and 
biretta and a monastic hood, all inherited from his professional ancestors, 
the faculties of the medieval universities. Most of the luncheon chitchat 
in a faculty club is deceptive; it conceals a profound emotional commit- 
ment, a “calling,” a vocation in the religious sense. Some cynicism 
about clerics has always been justified, and it is equally warranted about 
academics. But if one lives in the university world, one knows that 
some are called to be entomologists, and others to be etymologists, and 
others to be historians. Each is “‘led”’ irrationally to dedicate his reason 
to the understanding of some class of phenomena. Each, likewise, has a 
priestly sense of responsibility to convey to others the grace of his accumu- 
lating insights. 

Second, and more specifically, the professional historian believes that 
his particular discipline has a peculiarly important spiritual function 
(although most historians would recoil from expressing it so). He remem- 
bers a conversation which took place at the dedication of the great tele- 
scope on Mt. Palomar. “Astronomy,” said someone, “makes man 
insignificant.” ‘‘Man,” replied an astronomer, “is the astronomer.” 
Human nature is the most complex phenomenon which we know. The 
core of its complexity is the puzzle that a man should wish to under- 
stand not only his natural environment but also himself. Historians 
generally agree with Socrates that the chief purpose of life is to “know 
thyself.” History is the attempt to understand human nature in all 
its varied capabilities and limitations through the study of all that we 
can know about what people have done and thought and felt. 


NE hears, these days, much deploring of academic ivory towers. 
No professional thinker will repudiate the symbol, even though he 
may question the material: quite the contrary, he will insist that part 
of his job is, for certain purposes, to extricate himself from all immediate 
practical concerns, from all contemporary value judgments. In climbing 
his tower he does not necessarily repudiate these concerns or judgments; 
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it is simply an essential, although intermittent, part of his methodology— 
like a monk’s fasting—which is designed to give new angles of vision. 
From the somewhat abstracted top of the tower he can sometimes see 
things not so easily perceived from the bottom. A virologist may fear 
cancer and suspect that there is often some relation between virus and 
the start of malignancy, yet he knows that too exclusive a concern with 
this possible relationship may well cause him to overlook aspects of virus 
which may, in the long run, illuminate any such relationship, and which 
are worth understanding quite apart from any connection with cancer. 
Similarly an historian is convinced that he handicaps his research if he is 
too constantly trying to come up with socially useful findings. 

Even the most self-consciously antiquarian historians, however, can- 
not evade the fact that their results are, in the mass, very useful indeed. 
A scholar of my acquaintance who, at the slightest suggestion that he 
has utility, pounds the table and cries, “I speak only dead languages!” 
is in fact contributing greatly (as he well knows but declines to admit 
lest he please Philistines) to our knowledge of the vast cultural osmosis 
which, through thousands of years, has gone on between East Asia and 
the West: a mutual debt that must be recognized and appreciated by 
both sides if the present tensions between China and ourselves are ever 
to be harmonized in a stable emotional context. 

Since each of us, and all the world’s societies, have sprung from the 
past, memory is inevitable. But how accurate is folk memory, natural 
recollection of things vanished? One need not be a Freudian to recognize 
that pride, selfishness, and trauma warp and distort the memories not 
only of individuals but also of groups. Often a muddied memory gener- 
ates a dangerous phobia or sets up a block to reasoned action. In 
psychoanalysis, the analyst, realizing that he will never know all of his 
patient’s past, nevertheless hopes to filter out the repressed elements 
sufficiently to clarify the murky parts of it, so that the patient can act 
rationally, having been released from his past. 

Similarly, the historian lays humanity on the couch. Aware that he 
knows very little of the past, nevertheless he knows enough to illuminate 
many dark closets of our group memories and to exorcise the ghosts that 
paralyze men into inaction or frighten them into ill-considered action. 
After a century, the United States, both Northern and Southern, is still 
hagridden and immobilized in many areas of its national life by the 
memory of the Civil War and Reconstruction. Yet such works of 
critical scholarship as Vann Woodward’s Strange Career of Jim Crow! 
have helped the slow progress of unshackling us from our past. Again, 
North Americans react with surprised self-pity when faced with the deep 
hostility toward us which is found in Latin America, even in circles which, 
we feel, should appreciate our consistent nobility. We shall not be able 
to act or react sensibly in relation to that vast region until as a people we 
have reviewed as accurately as we can the history of our relation with 
the southern nations since the Alamo. Reciprocally, many of the sins 

1Comer Vann Woodward (New York: Oxford University Press, 1955). 
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which our neighbors lay to the yangui might appear to them to have 
quite different origins if Latin Americans themselves made a greater 
effort at objectivity in recalling their own checkered past. Only by such 
group psychotherapy can we free ourselves from folk memory in order to 
act discerningly and vigorously in terms of present actualities. 


OST historians would insist that we cannot “learn from history” 

in the vernacular sense of the phrase. History has no predictive 
value. Of itself it can provide us with no plans of action appropriate 
to any new situation. Historians conceptualize remains extant from the 
past into patterns of interpretation. But these intelligible schemes 
never seem to them to be exactly—or even approximately—repeated. 
In each new situation, as they see it, the variables are at least as sig- 
nificant as the constants. 

For this reason, Arnold Toynbee, despite his great general reputation, 
has little standing among professional historians—and not from envy or 
myopia. The specialists who have the most detailed knowledge of the 
individual cultures of the past simply do not find adequate evidence to 
support Toynbee’s insistence upon repetitive features in the record. 

For this reason, likewise, the practice of building theoretical models, 
a fashion that is currently sweeping economics, sociology, political sci- 
ence, and even anthropology, arouses little enthusiasm among historians 
save as a fascinating intellectual phenomenon, the history of which must 
some day be written. If a model embraces two sets of events, it must 
disregard the unique elements in each. As the model expands in scope, 
it is necessarily removed further and further from more and more of the 
actualities in concrete situations. Such constructs often have great 
elegance, but their beauty may be both intellectually and practically 
perilous if it leads us to forget the types of factual data which neces- 
sarily were discarded as the model emerged. Like Ulysses, the historian 
binds himself to the mast of the ascertainable facts, both repetitive and 
unique, lest the siren song of models draw him overboard into a sea of 
too arbitrarily achieved theory. 

The historian’s method, of course, likewise demands selectivity among 
the available facts. But it is a different sort of selectivity, based on the 
assumption that the key to understanding a complex human situation is 
as likely to be found in the unique and novel detail as in a trait common 
to somewhat similar situations. 

History is worth knowing, historians believe, because the past happened, 
and our race is possessed by a spiritual necessity to try to understand all 
that was or is. As for the future and the molding of it, most historians 
have an equal conviction about the study of history. From the kaleido- 
scopic and iridescent record of mankind, we can learn chiefly this: the 
possible range of human thought, emotion, organization, and action is 
almost infinite. In facing today’s problems, we must therefore liberate 
ourselves from presuppositions as to what may or may not be possible. 
Knowledge of history frees us to be contemporary. 
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Danger Signs In American 
Higher Education 


The Issue of Federal Aid to Colleges and Universities 
By Martin SUMMERFIELD 


HE awareness is growing in many quarters that our system of 

higher education—the very system on which we depend for the 

training of the future leaders of our nation—cannot be allowed 
to drift any longer. New national policies are needed, positive actions 
will have to be taken, and all of this will have to be done soon. 

The United States today is beset by many challenges, technological, 
political, military, economic, in a multitude of areas. We are concerned 
especially with the challenge in space, both in weapon systems and in 
space research, and as‘engineers and scientists we are doing a fairly good 
job of helping to meet that challenge. But the challenge in the area of 
education strikes directly at our right to survive as a first-rank nation. 
Our future leadership will emerge from the higher educational system that 
we have today, and our future position as a nation will depend on that 
leadership. The present state of higher education requires, therefore, 
the earnest attention of our foremost citizens. 

It has become commonplace for the public to discuss education in 
the period since Sputnik I, but it was before that event that President 
Eisenhower, in April, 1957, reminded the nation that “our schools are 
more important than our Nike batteries, more necessary than our radar 
warning nets, and more powerful even than the energy of the atom.” 

In the last three years I have been in various parts of Europe several 
times, and recently in Argentina, and I have engaged my foreign friends 
in discussions about the U.S.A. and about other countries as well. It 
has become clear to me, more than ever, that the contest between the 
United States and Russia for the minds of the world is no longer centered 
in the area of space exploration, that Russia has won a firm position in 
space that we cannot take away from her, no matter how heavy or 
sophisticated a payload we launch in the future, that she has made her 
propaganda point that an undeveloped nation starting in 1920 can 
leapfrog the entire industrial revolution in the short span of four decades 
and that other undeveloped nations can hope to do the same if they will 
imitate her. From my observation, educated people in cther countries 

Martin SuMMERFIELD ?s professor of aeronautical engineering at Princeton 
University. This article is adapted from a speech he delivered before the American 
Rocket Society. 
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are paying close attention and are hoping to accomplish a similar develop- 
ment under their own systems. 

Here, then, is a broad area of challenge; and the challenge will become 
more severe in the future, not only in space but in other technological 
fields and in cultural, political, and economic areas. Assuming that the 
world succeeds in avoiding an all-out nuclear war, other nations will 
arise to challenge us in all of these fields, and ironically some of them 
will get there with help from us. Let us pay some attention to the 
development of our seed corn, to the training of our national leaders 
of tomorrow. Our system of higher education, collegiate, university, 
and professional, state-supported as well as privately endowed, must be 
carefully examined to ensure the continuation of our position as a top- 
ranking nation. 


HE first reaction of the average citizen to our cry of alarm may 

well be, I don’t see anything wrong. Colleges and universities are 
getting along quite well. State appropriations for college systems have 
risen steeply in the last decade, private universities are successfully 
completing their ambitious fund-raising campaigns, professors are riding 
around the country in jet airplanes and living in first-class hotels, stu- 
dents are being given more opportunities for financial support and scholar- 
ship aid than ever before, and the government is pouring vast sums of 
money every year into the universities for the sponsorship of on-campus 
research. In short, the universities have never had it so good. Where 
is the problem? Why the alarm? 

Briefly stated, the danger signs that I see are the following: 


Low staff salaries, particularly in the junior ranks, with consequent 
deterioration of faculty standards 

Overemphasis on “consulting,” that is, a second job, and the resulting 
diversion of attention from teaching and research 

Increasing preoccupation of the faculty with the raising of funds, at the 
expense of educational activity 

Unintentional corruption of scholastic standards by the contracting prac- 
tices of the government and by the efforts of universities to get 
contracts 

The inversion of the ladder of professional standing, so that a contract- 
getting professor tends to rank above a scholar 

The distortion of the career aspirations of students who become con- 
vinced that the heart of research is contract negotiation, and that 
the purpose of a research paper is to impress a sponsor 

The closing off of certain areas of thought and discussion by the neces- 
sity of handling security information on campus 

The inadequacy of research and teaching facilities, an acute problem 
that contract money cannot solve 

Insufficient support for non-professional staff, and the resulting tendency 
to dissipate the energies of our first-rank faculties 

A growing imbalance between the peculiar prosperity of science and 
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engineering, on the one hand, and the undernourishment of the non- 
science fields on the other 
A serious decline in standards in colleges below the top § per cent, state- 
supported as well as privately endowed 
My list could be longer, but I think it is sufficient to indicate that 
the apparent prosperity to which our average citizen refers is not with- 
out its heavy problems, that the injection of nearly half a billion dollars 
in contract money into the universities may be a good way to buy the 
research that the government needs but a poor way to support education, 
that the universities have themselves to blame, rather than the govern- 
ment, for the deterioration of standards, and that the problem of higher 
education is much broader than simply the support of research in science 
and engineering in the top fifty-four institutions that receive go per cent 
of the government money. 


EFORE I proceed with a detailed look at a few of these problems, 
I wish to identify my position so that the source of these criticisms 
can be evaluated. 

First, I do not speak for the administration of my university but 
simply as a personal observer of the current educational scene. How- 
ever, I have discussed the ideas set forth here with colleagues at Prince- 
ton and elsewhere, and I have found a strong measure of concurrence. 
The criticisms voiced are not aimed at my own university; they spring 
from my observations of practices at many universities, Princeton being 
only one of them. Also, no university is all good or all bad: a practice 
that one department condones is often rejected as unacceptable by 
another. I believe I am reporting the situation as objectively as I can, 
within the limits of my capacity to observe so complex a scene, and my 
motives are those that would impel any citizen to speak up when some- 
thing has to be done with respect to a national problem. 

It has become clear that neither the private nor the state tax-sup- 
ported universities can deal with the problem by themselves. With 
respect to private universities, obtaining the needed financial backing by 
the traditional methods and from the traditional sources is becoming 
increasingly difficult, and greater reliance is being placed on contract 
income to keep the university alive. Big donors are more scarce in the 
present era of high income taxes, and alumni are sometimes less than 
enthusiastic about meeting the steep expenses of modern education. As 
for state universities, only the most enlightened legislator can feel justi- 
fied in voting large sums for the education of students who come from 
all parts of the nation, and, when graduated, return to the other forty- 
nine states to pursue their careers. In the present and future period of 
fluid mobility of students and educated professionals, the state university 
is really serving the nation, not merely the state. 

To identify my position more clearly, it is my belief that direct federal 
support is required, and in substantial measure. I visualize not merely 
more scholarships for good students, nor merely more generous grants- 
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in-aid of research, nor simply bigger subsidies for those fields deemed 
essential to national defense, but direct across-the-board support of 
higher education and advanced research in all subjects and fields. Such 
support would provide for faculty salaries at a level competitive with 
government and industry, for realistic support of doctoral candidates, 
for sufficient support of research on a rational basis, and for the proper 
amount of sub-professional and middle-professional backup staff for 
professors. Some may dismiss this concept as Utopian; I would call it 
just good business sense applied to the task of education. 


ET me direct attention to some of the sore points in our present prac- 
tices, as I see them. First, despite the growth in pay scales in 
recent years, I believe that faculty salaries are still inadequate and ought 
to go up from present levels by another 50 to 100 per cent, according 
to the individual case. The measure I use for arriving at this estimate 
is not how much we should like to earn to please ourselves, but what it 
takes to enter the market for men of superior ability. I am thinking 
not only of the limited market among universities; I am thinking of 
universities as bidders for talent against industry, research institutions, 
and government departments and laboratories. We all know of vacancies 
in college staffs that were filled in the recent past by the best man avail- 
able for the low price offered. I should prefer to see a college fill a va- 
cancy with the best man, without this price qualification. When stand- 
ards are sacrificed to economic expediency, the future of higher education 
becomes doubtful. 

An immediate consequence of the low salary schedule is the wide- 
spread practice of “‘consulting.” Years ago, consulting on the part of 
a faculty member was only an occasional thing, the main motivation 
being the desire of the faculty member to participate in an interesting 
program outside the university that would enhance his knowledge of his 
own specialty. The pay was nice, but he didn’t have to go out looking for 
it. This situation still obtains for many of us, but for many, many 
others in university life consulting has become a necessary second job. 
Without the income from this second job, many a faculty member could 
not afford to remain in the teaching profession. Therefore, he must look 
actively for consulting work; and when one consulting job folds up, he 
must take positive steps to replace it with another. This pressure varies 
in intensity from one faculty member to another, depending on circum- 
stances, but it is especially compelling in the case of the lower-paid 
junior faculty. It is my observation, further, that consulting work 
often takes high priority over the regular academic work of a faculty 
member: after all, the university salary comes in automatically each 
month, but one has to “produce” to keep that consulting salary coming 
in. The need for an outside income forces a number of professors into 
some projects that are even more directly aimed at getting money, and 
some have even started businesses on the side, under corporate names 
designed to conceal their links with their universities. 
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There are those who would say that if this sort of thing is going on, 
the universities ought to take steps to curtail such outside activities. I 
reply that, under present circumstances, such an attitude is not realistic: 
it is only by offering the combination package, salary plus consulting 
time, that universities can retain their most capable professors and attract 
other good men when openings develop. 


EXT, I want to point out another area of financial need, the sup- 

port of research. It is a recognized fact that universities have 
very little money “of their own” to finance research, while, at the same 
time, serious research is inconceivable today without strong financial 
backing, and serious advanced education is impossible unless accom- 
panied by research. In the Aeronautics Department at Princeton, for 
example, the average annual budget is about $120,000 per faculty mem- 
ber. I don’t propose this sum as a measure of what is needed in all 
fields. I believe that it is exceeded in some areas, but it is far, far above 
the sums being spent in still others. Such research is financed largely 
by the federal government through contracts issued by the Department 
of Defense (D.O.D.), the Atomic Energy Commission (A.E.C.), National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (N.A.S.A.), the National Science 
Foundation (N.S.F.), and other agencies. To complain against federal 
support of this magnitude may seem like gross ingratitude: When in 
the history of university research in America has research been supported 
more handsomely than today? Nevertheless, and despite public assur- 
ances to the contrary, this system of contract support is slowly but surely 
corrupting wide segments of our universities. I have no statistics to 
offer, and I have made no broad surveys. But I have had a great deal 
of experience in negotiating contracts with the government, and some 
experience in negotiating in behalf of the government; that is, as an 
adviser on the other side of the fence. 

What would you think of a first-rank university that asks a govern- 
ment technical officer to help it find a physics professor for its staff who 
is a good contract-getter, no matter what the field of physics, without 
asking about his teaching qualities? I know of this case because I was 
asked to provide the nomination, and I know of others like it. Then 
there are the many, many cases of a professor who gets caught in a 
financial squeeze in his research project—running short of money and 
facing the prospect of having to cut off the salaries of Ph.D. candidates 
on assistantship appointments—who hurriedly cooks up a proposal and 
goes out to sell it in order to save the careers of his students and avoid 
firing his technicians and research workers. Is this a case of thoughtful 
research under optimum academic conditions? 

How about the wasted time of professors who have to make it a point 
to visit frequently at the A.E.C., D.O.D., N.S.F., and so on, to get 
advance intelligence on the size of their next year’s budgets, what sub- 
jects they are going to “buy” next year, and how much they will be 
able to “‘set aside for us”? What is the effect of a series of program 
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terminations hysterically ordered by the Department of Defense in the 
wake of Sputnik I in 1957, cutting off this and that field of research in 
order to push more scientists into other fields deemed important (in the 
minds of the government technical people) for “overtaking the Russians,”’ 
whatever that phrase means? We can still remember the crisis in many a 
university when the Air Force, the biggest spender in the universities 
except the A.E.C., determined in the middle of 1957 that the ballistic- 
missile program had succeeded, and that it didn’t have to continue buy- 
ing research and could spend its money better on accelerating missile 
production. Many a school still feels thankful to the Russians for 
launching Sputnik I: It reversed a trend that would have killed off 
some valuable research programs and crippled their staffs. 

These are only a few aspects of a picture that I regard with alarm: 
the tendency to measure a university’s research by the size of its contracts 
rather than by the new ideas of its staff; the elevation in academic stature 
of the contract-getting professor as against the scholar-professor; the 
distraction of. the professor by the business worries of selling proposals, 
negotiating contracts, and maintaining continuity of income, when he 
should be concentrating on his job as a teacher and a scholar; the increas- 
ing influence on a university’s research program of the government’s 
technical officers. I have not mentioned the pernicious effect of the 
security practices that inevitably accompany the acceptance of A.E.C. 

r D.O.D. contracts—research conferences behind locked doors, students 
excluded; subjects that cannot be discussed in lectures, because the pro- 
fessor has been exposed to classified information; professors who cannot 
talk freely with each other because their respective “‘need-to-know”’ areas 
do not coincide in all domains; questions raised in seminars that must be 
suppressed because the data are classified; and so on, and on, and on. 

I am not proposing that professors having special abilities or special 
knowledge should refuse to participate in programs of the Department 
of Defense when invited to do so. On the contrary, if these professors 
were liberated from the irrelevant business of securing a steady stream 
of contracts to finance their research programs and to support their gradu- 
ate students, they would be able to give still more thought to the problems 
of defense and to other national problems. Let us not confuse, as we 
are now doing, the services we offer the nation with the business of getting 
money for the university. 

The preceding lengthy discussion of the faults that exist in the present 
contracting system is designed to point out how the standards of our 
universities are declining as a result of their continually increasing de- 
pendence on defense contracts. The need for another source of support 
of university research, more intelligently channeled, is apparent. 


N ADDITIONAL consequence of the lack of proper financing of 
higher education is the serious imbalance between the science and 
non-science departments. What we are doing to ourselves as a nation, 
virtually starving our faculties and students who specialize in the hu- 
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manities, the arts, and the social studies, is an outrage. The picture is 
the same everywhere. For example, in the sciences and engineering, no 
graduate student in a first-rank university need study for the Ph.D. 
without getting paid for it. And the pay is adequate, too. The source, 
of course, is the contract money obtained from the Department of De- 
fense, the A.E.C., or N.A.S.A. On the other hand, consider the graduate 
students in the non-science departments: some of the best ones are 
given modest fellowships; others are given a chance to earn some money 
as teaching assistants; but many receive no aid, and some of these are 
compelled by financial need to leave the university directly after comple- 
tion of the residence requirement to do their theses in absentia. Every- 
one knows what this means for the quality of the thesis, and what this 
loss of his graduate students means to the faculty member’s research 
program. The balance must be restored: non-science education and 
research must be given proper support. But this will not come from 
D.O.D. contracts or, at a sufficient level, from the big foundations. 
Federal support, directly to the colleges and universities, by grant and 
not by contract, is indicated. . 

In this connection, let me quote from an editorial in the New York 
Times of November 22, 1960, which discusses the report of the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee and raises some auxiliary questions. 


There will be little argument, we suspect, about the general objec- 
tives of the program outlined by [the] report. The need for excellence 
in science training and basic research is widely recognized, as is the 
fact that it will require growing financial support to assure such 
excellence. The report’s strictures against government policies, past 
or present, which promote an artificial separation between those doing 
creative research and those training future scientists also obviously 
make good sense. 

But several questions do arise. For example, have other fields of 
knowledge such as the social sciences and the humanities no claim to 
similar assistance? There are many pressing national problems—the 
future of the dollar, the need for personnel competent to communicate 
and deal with the peoples of the under-developed nations and the like— 
for whose solution excellence in training and research is needed in eco- 
nomics, sociology, anthropology, philology, and similar areas outside 
the physical sciences.! 


The logic of the situation is practically inescapable. The position of 
our nation in the world in future years will depend on the caliber of our 
leaders in all walks of life. These leaders—engineers, scientists, admin- 
istrators, economists, legislators, writers, and diplomats—will have 
received their professional training in our colleges and universities, but 
these institutions are beset today by such serious financial problems that 
the quality of this training is beginning to be seriously diluted. Clearly, 
strong financial support is needed to provide them with the best pos- 
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sible education, to guarantee our national survival. The logical source 
of funds is the federal government, the only entity that can provide large 
sums for national purposes, the only entity that has a taxing authority 
commensurate with the job to be done. 


HY do universities still resist direct federal support of higher edu- 

cation? I have heard the arguments: federal money brings 
federal control; a federally supported school must open its doors to all 
and lower its academic standards; internal politicking is likely to become 
more important than scholarship. I concede there are dangers. But we 
have had a great deal of federal control for some time, and not by civilians 
whose professional concern is with education, but by contract adminis- 
trators and military scientists who have other interests. The assertion 
by a major university that receives a large part of its gross annual income 
from the government that it is not subject to disagreeable controls and 
interference is hardly credible. Certain areas of such interference have 
already been pointed out. 

The issue, as I see it, is not whether we are willing to accept a measure 
of interference in order to obtain federal support. We already suffer that 
interference. The proposition is to get the needed support from a federal 
agency that is responsive to the purposes of higher education instead of 
a military agency to which education is a sideline. The interference, 
then, if any, is likely to be of a more constructive sort. In my brief 
observations of nationally supported European universities, in reading 
scientific papers emerging from such universities over the years, and in 
my contacts with European professors at such universities, I have found 
nothing to persuade me that federal support of higher education is in- 
herently dangerous. 

At this point I should remark that federal support will never erase 
the need for funds from private sources, particularly the philanthropic 
foundations and benevolent corporations. Because of its freedom of 
action, a foundation can step in and grant financial support to a new 
field or a new department—in a sense it can gamble—and thus boldly 
start something that might never get started under “regular’’ financing. 
In my own field of astronautics and aeronautics, the Guggenheim Foun- 
dations will always be remembered for the impetus they gave to these 
infant sciences by setting up laboratories and centers at Cal Tech, Stan- 
ford, Princeton, Columbia, and other institutions at the right times. 
Foundation money, wisely applied, will be an important supplement to 
any program of federal support that may be developed. 

Many questions arise concerning federal support of higher education: 
What will be its form? To what uses will the funds be put? How will 
they be distributed? What controls will the colleges and universities 
have to accept? What will be the rights of the federal government in 
determining how they are to be administered within the universities? 
Above all, how much will it cost? 
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Whatever the pattern of federal aid when problems of policy and 
co-ordination in federal activities in higher education have been resolved, 
a definite set of principles should be written into law to safeguard scholar- 
ship from bureaucratic controls. On the other hand, every precaution 
should be taken to prevent government funds from being squandered in 
the support of incompetence. It is unlikely that we will want a system 
that provides equal federal support for the bad and the good. Discrimi- 
nating judgment will have to be exercised despite the touchy policy 
problems this represents. 

Permanent federal assistance on a sound basis that protects local 
initiative from encroachment by the federal government should result in 
improving the facilities and the program of higher education. If we are 
ever to realize our capacity for developing all the resources of our nation, 
our investment in education must be in proper balance with our invest- 
ment in non-human resources. 
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Pitfalls in the Use of Unit-Cost 
Studies 


A Cautionary Note about a Useful Management Tool 


By L. E. Hutt 


HERE can be little doubt that the recent impetus given to 

studies of unit costs in higher education has resulted in a number 

of benefits to institutions which have undertaken them. The 
interest shown in such studies by legislative groups, boards of control, 
and administrative officers, the increasing volume of literature on the 
subject, and the growth of agencies established to conduct such studies 
all attest the fact that higher education has confidence in the use of the 
cost study as a tool to measure present costs, to predict future costs, and 
to develop ways of reducing expense. In the near future, at least, cost 
studies will be considered an important educational-management tool. 

As is frequently the case when new techniques become available, some 
abuses of cost-study data resulting from ignorance, overconfidence, or 
overzealousness have been found. Governing boards have made inter- 
institutional comparisons when the divergent purposes and programs of 
the institutions studied have reduced such comparisons to meaningless 
terms. Interdepartmental comparisons have been made in the same 
fashion. And high costs resulting from the requirements of departmental 
instructional methods have been held in sword-of-Damocles fashion over 
the heads of chairmen and faculty whose lack of knowledge of cost-study 
methods prevented their making an adequate defense of their cost 
structure. 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss some aspects of the unit- 
cost studies which are currently being made in an attempt to demon- 
strate that, as with all new management tools, certain cautions must be 
exercised in their use until their limitations and disadvantages have been 
fully established. Before discussing these, it is appropriate to examine 
briefly the purposes for which cost studies have been conducted and the 
methods utilized in their construction. 


If properly conducted, cost studies should be of value in the internal 
administration of educational institutions. The determination of 
costs may well be considered one of the first steps in a complete analysis 
of the administrative and financial practices within an institution. 
Variations in costs between departments of instruction, schools and 
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colleges, curriculums, and levels of student achievement, or variations 
in costs for the institution as a whole over a period of years, should 
lead at once to a further examination of the factors that determine 
costs. Chief among these factors are the following: size of enrollment, 
size of classes, number of faculty members, teaching loads, salary 
schedule of faculty members, curricular offerings, and efficiency in the 
use of the facilities of the educational plant. 

Unit-cost studies, furthermore, may be of value in the determination 
of the rates of student fees, in the preparation of the budget, in 
educational surveys, in the accreditation of educational institutions, 
and in the determination of desirable reorganization within an institution 
or within systems of higher education.! 


It may be stated, then, that the purposes of cost studies are (1) to 
measure instructional costs by all meaningful divisions of level, function, 
type of unit, curriculum, and class organization; (2) to understand what 
components comprise costs and how changes in these components affect 
cost levels; and (3) to predict future costs when changes in cost com- 
ponents are introduced (for example, changes in enrollment, faculty 
salaries, or work loads). 


HE limitations of space prevent any but the most general statement 
of methods by which cost studies are produced. Briefly, cost studies 
attempt to allocate measurable costs to predetermined units for a given 
period of time. In its simplest form, the cost study may conceive of the 


unit as being the institution and allocate costs by gross functions only 
(for example, instructional or non-instructional, research, and overhead). 
In a more sophisticated study, several units may be selected for examina- 
tion (schools, curriculums, departments, credit-hours), and the functions 
allocated to units in considerable detail. In its most complex form, the 
cost study may analyze all institutional expenditures in detail and charge 
them back to any one of a number of units which have been selected for 
reporting. The growing practice among institutions with modern data- 
processing equipment is to make studies that charge all expenditures to a 
particular unit of production—the credit-hour, the class, or the student— 
by level. Such studies say, in effect, that the unit selected is the primary 
unit of production (or the chief product) and that all costs should be 
charged against it. The flexibility of the equipment used also makes it 
possible for other unit costs to be determined and analyzed. In fact, 
this latter approach makes possible a number of cost studies that may 
be utilized for various kinds of internal or external examination. The 
adoption of an approach in which unit costs are analyzed by function 
would appear to be in keeping with modern educational philosophy. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that the flexibility of data-processing 
equipment makes it possible to separate and examine innumerable kinds 

‘National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education, Lloyd Morey, 
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of component costs. It is this flexibility, in fact, which makes the cost 
study an invaluable tool for research into many aspects of the activities 
of an institution. If one wishes to know the teaching load of faculty by 
rank, or sex, or age, or marital status, it can be readily ascertained. 
Indeed, it might be said that the cost study justifies itself solely by its 
usefulness in answering the spate of questionnaires that crosses the desks 
of administrators and faculty alike. 


AVING established to the writer’s and, it is hoped, to the reader’s 

satisfaction the administrative attractiveness of well-designed cost 
studies, the likelihood of their increasing use, and their advantages as an 
educational-management tool, let us turn to an examination of some of 
the characteristics of cost studies that are undesirable. 

All cost-study data are quantitative and not qualitative in nature.— 
Although such a statement borders on the platitudinous when reduced 
to this generalized form, its implications for cost studies are manifold. It 
is impossible to enumerate here all the areas in which the absence of any 
measure of quality might militate against the units subjected to cost 
scrutiny. The dangers inherent in this characteristic can be demon- 
strated, however, by a few illustrations. 

Elements of vastly different quality may have the same costs. Every- 
one who has gone to college has at least one pitiful (and often pitiable) 
tale of the ineptitude of a particular teacher and a glowing account of 
the virtues and the influence of “‘good old Doc ” But the cost 
study equates the contribution of each instructor to the educational 
climate only in terms of salary, work load, enrollment, and so on. The 
cost study can locate expensive or inexpensive classes, but it can say 
nothing about the quality of teaching or the morale of any of these 
classes. 

The qualitative effects of quantitative changes cannot be measured 
by cost studies. Types of educational climate range widely, from Mark 
Hopkins on a log to the nationally televised classroom, and differ sig- 
nificantly. But studies that carry out to the fifth decimal the costs of 
changes in this climate cannot tell us at what point a given teacher’s 
effectiveness is hampered by increases in class size. It should be pointed 
out, however, that once qualitative requirements have been agreed upon, 
cost studies can accurately predict the costs of projected changes. 

The quantitative measures of performance currently utilized are not 
accurate.—One of the major sources of unwitting error in cost studies as 
they are at present constructed is the expression of the time spent on a 
given function (teaching, research, public service) as a percentage of a 
total which is presumed to be a constant. To illustrate: if two men 
each spend 50 per cent of their time in public service, it is assumed that 
each must produce the same quantity of public service because the per 
cent of time allocated to this function will be interpreted as being equal 
time spent in public service for each man. This constant is usually 
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assumed to be a forty-hour week. Thus the man with a sixty-hour 
work week and the man with a twenty-hour work week are indistin- 
guishable in terms of cost. 

Such a technique also assumes that faculty all perform at the same 
rate. The cost study cannot distinguish between the man who can pre- 
pare for a class in two hours and the man who requires four. So long as 
the percentages are equal, their output is assumed to be the same. 

A third kind of inaccuracy that is built into cost studies is error 
resulting from carelessness or distortion in estimating the per cent of 
staff time that should be allocated to various functions. The dean or 
department chairman (or in some cases his secretary) usually prepares 
the estimates upon which class costs are constructed. If a chairman 
allocates 25 per cent of an instructor’s teaching time to a particular class 
and estimates that teaching comprises 50 per cent of his total time, 1214 
per cent of the man’s salary (.50 x .25) is allocated to that class. Thus 
the care taken in estimating such percentages bears a direct relationship 
to class costs. A chairman interested in minimizing certain functions 
could shave the appropriate percentages and adjust his cost-by-function 
accordingly. 

The use of cost studies may imply that cost is the most important aspect 
of the educational climate.—Since cost studies can produce more accurate 
and more immediately verifiable facts about the operation of a college 
or university than about other aspects of the institution, the impression 
may be created outside and within the institution that it is more im- 
portant to know what it costs to create a given educational climate than 
to know what kind of climate is being created and what benefits are 
being derived from it. In the absence of such evidence, the temptation 
to create more “efficiency” through cost reductions may be overpowering. 

By charging all expenditures back to instruction, real costs may be 
obscured, and real instructional costs may be distorted.—Although it is true 
that such functions as research and public service (among many others) 
can be eliminated from studies of instructional costs, the tendency is to 
charge all institutional expenditures to classes. While such a practice 
may be defended by its supporters on the grounds that, if there were no 
classes, the other functions could not exist, and that many of them do 
contribute in some undetermined fashion to the classes, it creates an 
inflated instructional cost pattern. If tax and endowment funds become 
scarce, heavy pressure may be exerted on institutions to justify the 
instructional costs that are reported. 

Charging research and public-service functions to instructional costs 
also militates against departments whose burden (or opportunity, if you 
prefer) in these areas is greater than that of others. Although salaries, 
class sizes, types of instruction adopted, and physical facilities utilized 
in a department of philosophy, on the one hand, and in departments of 
journalism, music, theatre, and television, on the other hand, may be 
comparable, the latter have the obligation to furnish information and 
produce entertainment which cannot be fully justified as instructional in 
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nature. Yet we tend to charge the costs of fulfilling these service func- 
tions to instruction and even, perhaps, to label these departments as 
inefficient because their costs are higher. 

The nature of cost-study data may lead to faulty interpretations, misuses, 
and the establishment of improper relationships.—Because of the elaborate 
techniques used in conducting cost studies, the quantities of data gathered, 
and the air of precision that pervades the findings, undue accuracy is 
often imputed to cost-study results. (Those who conduct cost studies 
fully realize their inexact nature: one statement of costing techniques 
says, “Make a number of assumptions, carry them out to five decimal 
places, and crossfoot.’’) Those who are unaware of the pitfalls in the 
use of unit-cost studies may err in the following ways: (1) insignificant 
differences in components or results may be interpreted as significant 
differences, (2) inaccuracy of findings as the result of faulty cost alloca- 
tion may go undetected, (3) changes in costs resulting from non-recurring 
charges (for example, large library expenditures for a new department) 
may not be properly understood or interpreted, (4) differences in cost 
levels resulting from different efficiency potentials of equipment or plant 
assigned may not be understood. 

Attempts may also be made to compare units (courses, curriculums, 
departments, schools) that are not comparable in nature. When cost 
studies are made available, the temptation to institute comparisons 
frequently proves irresistible. Many comparisons are meaningful and 
helpful, but an understanding of the exact nature of the units being 
compared and the way costs are involved in them is essential. Differ- 
ences in instructional philosophy and teaching methods, requisite equip- 
ment and physical facilities, and necessary costs of instruction (for 
example, lower-level as opposed to graduate instruction) may appear 
obvious but are frequently overlooked or disregarded. 

The availability of cost-study data may lead to abuses resulting from 
excessive zeal to reduce costs.—Although this is not an inherent weakness 
of cost studies, it might be in order to point out here the possible dangers 
in attempts to produce educational efficiency. It would be unrealistic 
to assume that those who are responsible for directing institutional 
destinies are uninterested in reducing costs. Unless they are fully aware 
of the nature of cost studies and the units they measure, they may 
initiate economy measures which are ill advised or educationally unsound. 

One of the uses to which cost studies may be put is to enable agencies 
responsible for the co-ordination of two or more institutions to compare 
their operational costs. Many of these costs are capable of direct com- 
parison; others offer no basis for it. Heating costs, for example, might 
logically appear to be susceptible of direct comparison, but differences 
in climatic conditions, age of buildings, efficiency of heating plants, and 
transportation costs for fuel are factors responsible for significant varia- 
tion in costs. Misleading comparisons often penalize the institution with 
the least resources. 

Institutions which have spent considerable time and effort in building 
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outstanding schools, departments, or subdepartmental specialties can also 
be penalized by insistence upon comparability where none exists. An 
institution that has arduously assembled a distinguished faculty, expen- 
sive equipment, and adequate physical plant to achieve prominence in a 
given field may find its work destroyed because its costs in these areas 
are higher than those of a sister institution. 

Another use to which cost studies are put is to provide administrators 
with data for internal comparisons. The errors which may result from 
misuse of data in this connection have already been touched upon, but 
they are serious enough to warrant a more elaborate discussion. 

Administrators may seek formulas for departmental budgets which 
fail to take into consideration the differences in departmental functions. 
Clerical budgets, for example, may be expressed as a percentage of the 
total budget, as a ratio of full-time faculty, or by some other arbitrary 
formula. Yet the clerical needs of a given department may differ greatly 
from those of another. Travel, office space, paper-graders, book pur- 
chases—the list of budgetary items in which real differences in needs exist 
is almost endless. 

Pressure may be exerted upon department heads to change their cost 
structure to conform to some standard that is not realistic. Faculty 
salaries, work loads, time devoted to research, class sizes—all of these may 
be affected by attempts to create a uniform cost structure. In effect, 
such efforts shift the source of authority for departmental policy from 
the faculty to the administration. In several instances in which this 
transfer has occurred, it is not certain that the administration intended 
to have it happen; in other instances, it is not certain that the faculty 
realized that it had taken place. 


T IS impossible to write of the pitfalls in the use of cost studies with- 

out creating an aura of negativism. However, the dangers inherent 
or latent in a system need not negate its usefulness. What has been 
said here is that there are dangers in cost studies as they are currently 
constructed and used. It should be stated in conclusion, however, that 
the positive benefits of cost studies far outweigh their disadvantages. 
The need is for more refinement in their construction, more understand- 
ing of their nature, and more intelligence in their use. 
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The Realities of Public Higher 
Education in Korea 


Problems Involved in the Development of 
National Strength 


By C. W. Woop 


ERVING on the one hand as an instrument of international under- 

standing and on the other as a strategic weapon in the global con- 

test with communism, education today is a two-edged sword in the 
field of foreign affairs. In forty or more underprivileged countries 
around the world, the student is increasingly recognized as a key indi- 
vidual, not only in terms of future leadership, but as a participant in 
organized and sometimes violent group action on current problems. 

What type of training do these young people receive in their indige- 
nous universities? How do these overseas institutions measure up to 
the concept of higher education in the American image? Phrased in 
various ways, these questions have been presented to me many times 
since my return from Seoul following the student-faculty demonstrations 
that led to the overthrow of the Rhee administration in South Korea. 
This extensive interest is coupled with a feeling of awe and admiration 
for pupils and professors who faced police gunfire in order to bring atten- 
tion to the oppression and corruption that had become ingrained in their 
national government. 

In view of the fact that the uprising overthrew a twelve-year — 
which had deteriorated into a dishonest and fraudulent dictatorship, it 
may very well be that the sacrifices of nearly two hundred dead and six 
thousand injured have given true democracy a chance to succeed eventu- 
ally in their country. Actually, a fresh but shaky start is now under 
way. Furthermore, America has been removed, at least temporarily, 
from the embarrassing position of supporting an administration which 
was representative in name only. 

It is something of a surprise to most visiting educators to find that 
South Korea has a total of sixty-one institutions of higher learning with 
an enrollment of approximately 80,000 students. In a destitute country 


C. W. Woop ts director of student personnel services and a professor of education 
at the University of Minnesota. Mr. Wood spent two and a half years (1955-57) 
in Korea as chief of the Education Division, first for the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency, and later for the International Cooperation Administration. 
In 1960, he served as a member of a seven-man team which made a survey of public 
higher education in Korea under the joint sponsorship of the U. S. Operations 
Mission and the Korean government. 
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struggling to recover from the wreckage of the communist invasion, this 
gives some indication of the desire for learning and the respect for scholar- 
ship which permeate the culture. Parents and relatives make almost 
unbelievable sacrifices in order to provide educational opportunities for 
the youth. It is not considered unusual for a family to sell their only 
ox in order to pay college or university expenses for one of the elder off- 
spring. This is indicative of an almost frightening faith in schooling as 
the solution for both personal and national problems. 

Historically, government, education, and individual opportunities in 
politics are closely interwoven. The Sung Kyun Kwan, first institution 
of higher learning in Korea, was established in 1398 for the purpose of 
“leading persons toward perfection and attaining an understanding of 
culture.” At that time, the most lofty and widely held ambition a 
Korean youth could have was to become a government official. This is 
as true today as it was in the past. Graduates of Sung Kyun Kwan 
were regarded as men of the highest attainments, and the country de- 
pended upon this and similar institutions to prepare its leaders. 

As the Chinese system of nation-wide examinations for appointment 
to government positions was adopted, the “universities” became centers 
of preparation for these tests. Young people thus considered higher 
education a channel for the realization of their personal goals in the 
field of politics, and the rulers of the Yi dynasty looked to the institu- 
tions of higher learning to fill positions of trust and responsibility through- 
out Korea. This emphasis has carried over to the present time. Korean 


students still concentrate on preparing for various types of examinations 
in the hope of securing rewarding jobs in business, industry, or 
government. 


HERE is an old Korean proverb that says, “If you have a son, send 

him to Seoul; if your horse has a colt, send it to Cheju do” (a vol- 
canic island province off the south coast). An indication of the impact 
of this tradition is found in the fact that more than half of the colleges 
and universities in the entire country are located in the capital city: 
eleven of the eighteen universities, eight of the eighteen liberal-arts 
colleges, eight of the fifteen professional colleges, and four of the ten 
junior colleges. One of the real problems in developing over-all national 
strength in Korea is the fact that ‘‘all roads lead to Seoul.” Competent 
young people are drained away from the provinces because they seek 
careers in the “‘metropolis.” To an amazing degree, culture, business, 
education, and politics are centered in this one city. Taegu and Pusan 
are well situated in terms of economic development, but “the sons still 
go to Seoul”! There are fifty thousand young people attending colleges 
or universities there as compared with thirty thousand in all the rest of 
the country. By and large, the graduates in Seoul endeavor to find a 
job in Seoul, and their contemporaries from the provinces join them there 
as soon as possible. For generations, Korea has been essentially a one- 
city nation. The long-range results of this policy are undesirable. 
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At the university level, five of the institutions are classified as na- 
tional, eight are private, four are church-related, and one is provincial. 
All are subject to varying degrees of control by the national Ministry of 
Education. Enrollment varies from approximately 11,000 students at 
Seoul National University (S.N.U.) to fewer than 1,000 at Keunkook. 
Ewha Women’s University, supported by the Methodist Church, and 
Sookmyung Women’s University, under private sponsorship, admit only 
women, as their names indicate. The former has a student body of 
about 6,000, and is said to be the largest institution of its kind in the 
world. Enrollment in Sookmyung is about 1,500. The other Korean 
universities are all coeducational in title and, to a limited degree, in 
practice. Actually, fewer than 3,000 women are enrolled on the remain- 
ing sixteen campuses as compared with nearly 48,000 men. This dis- 
parity indicates the status of women in an oriental society, where most 
girls are expected to finish their education in middle school. It also 
exemplifies the reluctance of many families to accept coeducation at the 
university level after girls have been separated from boys during their 
entire secondary-school career. 

According to Asiatic standards, Korean universities are backstopped 
by a relatively literate national population. The latest figures released 
by the Ministry of Education classify less than 5 per cent of the adults 
(twelve years of age and over) as illiterates. While this percentage 
figure may be subject to upward revision with more effective testing and 
reporting, there is no doubt that the situation is generally favorable, 
accurately reflecting the interest of the people as a nation in academic 
pursuits. Koreans had little chance for schooling during the Japanese 
regime (1910-45), but they have taken full advantage of expanded 
opportunities for adult education since the liberation. 


T SHOULD be pointed out that Korean universities (and Asiatic 
institutions in general) follow the European pattern. The teaching 
faculty exercises extensive and almost complete control. Presidents and 
deans are elected by a secret vote of the academic staff subject to the 
approval of the Ministry of Education. This arrangement encourages a 
highly developed system of campus politics. In many cases, factional 
rivalries are deep-seated, intense, and continuous. Deans and presi- 
dents must have the support of a majority faculty group in order to hold 
their positions. Consequently, a definite “support me and I'll support 
you” point of view is likely to emerge in the making of administrative 
decisions. Since faculty approval is also required for professional ap- 
pointments or promotions, proposed new staff members are carefully 
scrutinized by academic personnel, and employment is frequently blocked 
unless affiliation with the controlling faction can be assured. 

‘In the event that the secret ballot of the faculty does not result in 
a majority vote for any one candidate, an acting dean or an acting 
president is appointed by the Minister of Education. In 1960, there 
were five acting deans among the twelve colleges at S.N.U. Two of the 
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five national universities had acting presidents. This situation con- 
tributes to instability and insecurity and weakens administrative initia- 
tive and leadership. The political pot is always boiling in a Korean 
university, but jockeying and logrolling are intensified when an official 
of the institution is on acting status. 

During a routine university visit, I asked one college dean about the 
size of his full-time academic staff. He stated that he had an approved 
Table of Organization (T.O.) which called for seventeen positions: seven 
full professors, four associate professors, and six assistant professors. 
Noting that the official roster carried only sixteen names, I made further 
inquiry about the possibility of employing another person, since the need 
for additional teaching service was very acute. The dean explained that 
there were only six full professors on his present staff. An additional 
man at this rank was authorized on the official T.O. Recently, he had 
found an excellent scholar who was also a fine teacher in a field in which 
they were short-handed. This individual had been proposed as a full 
professor to fill the vacant position. 

In the resulting faculty vote, however, all four of the associate pro- 
fessors voted against the new man because his appointment would limit 
their chance for promotion to a full professorship. The six assistant 
professors voted against the nomination also, because they believed it 
cut down their opportunities for advancement into the associate-professor 
category. The six full professors solidly opposed the appointment inas- 
much as a new full professor would conceivably jeopardize their chances 
of upward mobility into the dean’s position. The faculty-vote arrange- 
ment also results in what one dean called ‘intangible tenure,” since even 
a part-time teacher who is threatened with dismissal can recruit friends 
who will vote against the dean when his four-year term expires. 

The Minister of Education in Korea is a member of the president’s 
or premier’s cabinet who exercises country-wide control over major 
aspects of the educational system. In the national universities, all 
academic appointments, promotions, and transfers must be approved by 
the Ministry, including the appointment of presidents and deans, who 
are nominated by the Ministry subject to the secret vote of confirmation 
by the faculty already mentioned. Additionally, the Ministry decides 
on the number of students that may be enrolled in departments, colleges, 
and universities and on the establishment of tuition and fee levels. 

More significant in terms of American practice is the fact that in 
the graduate schools the Ministry must approve all education candidates 
accepted for doctoral study. The Doctor’s degree in any field, either 
earned or honorary, cannot be awarded without specific permission in 
each instance from the Minister of Education. 

In one case that attracted wide attention, a capable scholar had 
completed the course work, passed the regular written and oral exami- 
nations for the Ph.D., and been approved by the Graduate School Com- 
mittee in his university. However, the Minister of Education refused 
to sign the document authorizing the issuance of the doctorate, so the 
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degree could not be awarded. When I discussed the reason for this 
situation with one of the deans, he said, “Well, I guess this man was 
critical of the government.” Pressing the issue further, I inquired, 
“What, if anything, can you do now?” His answer was, “We will just 
have to wait until there is a change in the national administration.” 
The impact of politics on education is more direct, pronounced, and far- 
reaching than we like to think it is in America. 


N AMERICAN visitor to the Republic of Korea may be favorably 

impressed, if not somewhat surprised, when he observes the distinc- 
tive buildings which have been erected on the campuses of several national 
universities. Closer investigation will reveal that with one or two pos- 
sible exceptions, this is a fagade, a front that is not really in consonance 
with the over-all educational operation. 

Because face is so important in this culture, and as a result of the 
fact that United Nations and United States aid has been readily available 
to help meet physical-plant needs following the destruction that accom- 
panied the communist invasion, building-construction on some campuses 
has outstripped the development of the educational program and the 
procurement of teaching equipment. At this stage of growth, the dis- 
tant view of the university edifice is often more impressive than close 
scrutiny. 

The most detrimental deficiency at the present time is in library 
resources. Though a ministry regulation requires that each college 
library must contain at least thirty volumes per student enrolled, there 
is no assurance that the publications secured in order to comply with the 
edict will have any relationship to the academic needs of the institution. 
While the writer was chief of the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion (I.C.A.) education division in Korea, one American missionary seek- 
ing help in building up /iis library said, “Give me telephone books if 
nothing else is available. Our college has to get thirty volumes of some 
kind for each student in order to comply with national policy.” The 
basic problem, of course, ig one that cannot be solved by passing a law 
or announcing a regulation 

Actually, very few bocks in Hangul, the official Korean language, 
are written or published. Japanese and Chinese titles dominate the 
existing collections, a state of affairs to be expected, since Japan con- 
trolled all education on the peninsula from Ig1o to 1945. Many pro- 
fessors follow the practice of mimeographing or duplicating a course 
syllabus, which takes the place of a textbook and represents at times 
the student’s only supplement or reference point aside from lecture notes. 

In the field of the sciences, the lack of teaching apparatus and equip- 
ment represents an even more obvious and more serious problem. A 
specialist on the public higher-education survey team in 1960 reported that 
through I.C.A. assistance, the Seoul College of Engineering has received 
(or will soon receive) enough equipment to meet the minimum needs 
of the undergraduates. It can be said without exaggeration that in 
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every other national college, suitable equipment is virtually non- 

existent. In these institutions, there is need for every type of equipment 

normally associated with instruction in engineering and science. 
The existence of laboratories without even the basic essentials for a 
beginning class in any science subject substantiates this statement. 

This situation can be accounted for in part by the fact that Korean 
education historically has emphasized the theoretical and philosophical 
rather than the concrete and practical. In the Korean society, the 
scholar, who is traditionally a solitary reflective thinker, has considered 
himself aloof from the immediate problems of day-to-day living and has 
concentrated on the intangible and esoteric aspects of knowledge. Atten- 
tion to the how and why of doing things has been sadly lacking. As one 
dean expressed it, “In Korea any education which relates to reality or 
the problems of life lacks academic respectability.”” As a consequence, 
until very recently a low priority has been placed on developing the 
competence in science and technology that is essential for national sur- 
vival in the industrialized world of today. 


OREA is sometimes known as the ‘“‘Land of the Gentleman Scholar.” 

It may be as a consequence of this environment that student in- 
terest, even in the vocational schools, is largely centered on preparation 
for college. Progression figures indicate that 44 per cent of the ele- 
mentary-school graduates enroll in the middle (junior high) school, 70 
per cent of the middle-school graduates go on to the upper secondary 
(senior high) school, and nearly 28 per cent of the high-school graduates 
enter a college or university. 

It should be noted in passing that after a child enters the public 
elementary school, each succeeding step on the educational ladder is 
controlled by highly exacting competitive examinations. These rigid 
academic hurdles lead to traumatic and sometimes tragic experiences in 
the lives of young people, since the individual’s entire future and, 

a degree, family honor depend on successful test performance. 

Tests for admission to universities or colleges are typified by the 
routine followed in the College of Commerce at S.N.U. In March, 1960, 
there were 1,600 applicants for 320 places in the freshman class. Every 
applicant was given six different objective-type examinations. On each 
of the tests in English, Korean language, and mathematics, the student 
could score one hundred points, and a ninety-minute time period was 
allowed. Two elective examinations in selected science and _social- 
studies subjects yielded a top score of fifty points each, and were to be 
completed during a fifty-minute period. All the tests were compiled and 
corrected by a university-wide committee. In the college test developed 
and scored by the Commerce faculty, the student could choose to be 
examined in economics, German, French, or bookkeeping. This was 
also a fifty-point, fifty-minute examination. In addition to the possible 
maximum score of 450 points on these six written examinations, an 
applicant was given 100 additional points for being in the upper Io per 
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cent of his class at the end of the junior year in high school and a similar 
bonus for ranking in the upper decile at the time of graduation from 
secondary school. 

The emphasis put on previous school achievement is indicated by 
the fact that those who placed in the lowest Io per cent of their eleventh- 
and twelfth-grade classes were given 90 extra points for each year’s 
record. Thus a student who ranked at the bottom of his class in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades received 180 points toward college admis- 
sion as compared with the 200 points which the best student in each 
class was allowed. 

In terms of American practices, the most interesting part of the 
screening process consisted of the oral conference. In this procedure, 
teams of three or four faculty members carried on an interview routine 
in which they met and questioned several hundred students each day 
on a schedule that allowed only two or three minutes for each individual. 
Applicants were rated 4, B, C, or D. A rating of C is considered mar- 
ginal, and can be offset only by an outstanding test score. A rating of 
D ordinarily eliminates the candidate from further consideration, regard- 
less of test record. I saw only 4 and B ratings on the summary sheet 
which I examined. 

After all of the tests have been corrected and the scores tabulated, a 
cutoff point is established that will admit the number of students allowed 
according to the institutional quota authorized by the Ministry. Last 
year in the College of Commerce at S.N.U., the critical score varied by 
departments from 434 in foreign trade to 506 in economics. 

While entrance tests eliminate aspiring students at all levels above 
the six elementary grades in Korea, financial barriers are an equally 
important factor in limiting educational opportunity. College and uni- 
versity fees vary widely, but 20,000 Hwan per month is a fairly typical 
figure. Books, supplies, uniforms, food, lodging, and transportation 
represent additional outlays. 

Since the actual, if not the legal, exchange rate in Korea in 1960 was 
1,000 Hwan to the dollar, these figures do not seem to be highly restrictive 
according to new-world standards. However, it should be remembered 
that these rates prevail in an overpopulated, underprivileged country 
where the average annual income has been calculated at less than $100 
a year. Despite the people’s willingness to sacrifice, these charges 
represent an insurmountable barrier for those in the lower-income groups. 
From the financial standpoint, finishing high school in Korea is roughly 
equivalent to completing graduate school in the United States. 

The stress and strain of the examination period are such that there 
is a tendency for those successful students who have been approved for 
university admission to feel that the pressure is off and that they have 
“arrived.” Motivation sags considerably when a foothold is gained on 
the last rung of the educational ladder. This attitude is somewhat 
encouraged by the existing academic climate in the institutions themselves. 

It is apparent from visitation and observation that class attendance 
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in the national universities is in general extremely irregular. Frequently 
fewer than half of the enrolled members of a lecture section are present. 
The over-all regulation (which is largely unenforced) permits a student 
to be absent one-third of the time without penalty. Since most classes 
are on a two-credit basis and the customary arrangement is to hold 
them only once a week in a double session, and since the academic 
schedule is often interrupted by special vacations, holidays, and demon- 
strations, even those students who operate within the bounds of estab- 
lished policy may meet their instructor only eight or nine times during 
a semester. The resultant fragmentation of pupil-teacher contact is 
critical when facilities for individual research and reference work are 
limited or nonexistent. 

In order to meet the requirements for the baccalureate degree, a 
student must earn a total of 160 credits over a four-year period. Con- 
sequently, a course load averaging twenty hours a semester is necessary, 
and little opportunity is available for collateral reading, project work, or 
creative personal development. This heavy student schedule is justi- 
fied on the basis that the existing learning experience consists largely of 
listening and memorizing and involves little outside preparation. As 
library resources and science facilities show improvement, some uni- 
versities are moving toward reduction of the requirement to 140 hours. 

In part at least as a result of the critical need for retaining maximum 
student-fee income in order to bolster the institutional financial structure, 
national-university students in Korea are seldom if ever dropped for low 
scholarship. There is no evidence of a regular system of academic pro- 
bation for students whose grades are low. Individuals who do not pass 
final course examinations (on which the grade is based) are permitted to 
take subsequent tests over the same material. Those who still fail to 
get passing grades are allowed two extra years in which to accumulate 
the credits necessary to meet graduation requirements. In effect, this 
means that a student can regularly fail in one-half of his work each 
semester and still retain good standing in the institution. 


FOREIGN student departing for home after several years in an 

American university recently commented to the dean that he had 
enjoyed and appreciated his experience in the United States. However, 
he went on to explain, some of the professors he had taken work from in 
America certainly could not hold university teaching jobs in his native 
country. When asked the reason for this statement, he replied, ““Some- 
times when you ask these American professors a question, they say ‘I 
don’t know.’ In my country a professor must never admit that he 
doesn’t know.” 

The professor occupies a high status in Korea. The student-teacher 
relationship is strongly affected by the Confucian influence which em- 
phasizes reverence for the scholar. Thus the university faculty member 
is looked upon as the source of truth and the fountainhead of information. 
As compared with his American counterpart, the professor is highly 
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revered and is aloof and reserved in his relationships with students. 
There is little evidence that faculty members have a personal or advisory 
interest in the progress of individuals in their classes. The informal 
atmosphere and the discussion and questioning that characterize many 
classrooms in our universities is usually nonexistent. Basically, the 
student plays the role of a passive, unquestioning listener. The auto- 
cratic status of the professor, which is a carryover from the Japanese 
regime, is being challenged by a few liberal educators as poor preparation 
for democratic living, but the system is thoroughly entrenched. The 
professor’s academic eminence is often enhanced by his access to and 
control of reference materials, which are kept in departmental or per- 
sonal libraries and are not allowed to circulate for general student use. 

Aside from the aura of acceptance and respectability that is asso- 
ciated with scholastic pursuits in the Korean culture, the job of the 
university professor has little to recommend it. Pay is so low that most 
faculty members find it necessary to hold several jobs or to work overtime 
in order to earn enough income to support a family. In one representative 
national university in 1960, an average full-time full professor received 
about 80,000 Hwan a month plus overtime pay at the rate of g00 Hwan 
an hour up to a maximum of 10,000 Hwan a month. At the operational 
rate of exchange, this was equivalent to $80.00 a month regular pay plus 
not more than $10.00 a month in overtime. The average teaching load 
in this institution, according to the statement of the academic dean, was 
twenty hours a week. Some faculty members were working on a thirty- 
hour schedule. In Seoul, most professors hold additional jobs at other 
institutions instead of working overtime at their own universities. 

In Korea, office facilities for the faculty usually consist of a desk in 
a large dimly lighted room which accommodates the staff of a department 
or, more often, an entire college. Electricity is lacking or in short supply. 
Running water and modern plumbing are nonexistent. An operating 
central heating plant is rare indeed. Iron stoves take off the chill in the 
winter if fuel can be secured. 

Although there are many highly competent scholars teaching in 
Korean institutions, the faculties of the national universities in general lack 
academic stature as measured in terms of earned graduate degrees. In the 
field of the liberal arts and sciences, the five colleges associated with the 
national-university system employed a total of 310 full-time staff members 
last year. Of these, 17 held the doctorate, 53 had the Master’s degree, 
202 had the Bachelor’s degree, and 38 had no degree. 

_ Part-time staff members play an important part in the instructional 
program of most Korean universities. In the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences of S.N.U., which enrolled 2,000 students in 1959, there were 
103 full-time faculty members and 115 who taught on a part-time basis. 
Other institutions made less extensive use of part-time personnel, but 
the country-wide total in the fine-arts colleges associated with national 
universities in that year was 310 full-time faculty members and a part- 
time staff of 168. In practice, this means that a sizable section of the 
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teaching force has a divided loyalty and a fragmented responsibility. 
Because they are teaching in several places, professors spend a minimum 
of time in any one institution and have little opportunity or concern for 
student conferences and related services. 

Since nine to eleven hours a week is usually considered a normal 
faculty teaching load, a “‘full time” professor in one university may be 
serving in a part-time capacity on several other campuses. This is 
particularly true in Seoul. The end result of this unfortunate arrange- 
ment is that many staff members visit a college only often enough and 
long enough to teach their classes. Exhausted and under continuous 
tension from trying to meet commitments in several locations, the in- 
structor may fail to do an adequate job anywhere. Some institutions 
now prohibit this type of multiple employment, but the practice persists. 

While visiting the campus of a national university in 1960 during the 
first week of the first semester, I noticed that the classrooms in one of 
the colleges were empty. Inquiry revealed that although the students 
were enrolled and ready for instruction, the teaching staff did not come 
to class during the first week. Furthermore, the professors customarily 
absented themselves during the final week of the semester as well. Since 
some administrators are using sign-in and sign-out ledgers and others 
are assigning office clerks to act as teachers each period, there appears 
to be a need for an aroused professional conscience on the part of the 
academic staff. One young U.S.-trained instructor who wished to get 
started on the first day, in order to cover the material in the course 
adequately, stated that he was prevented from doing so by the collective 
pressure of his less ambitious colleagues. Fortunately, this condition does 
not exist in all colleges or on all campuses. 

The impact of U. S. college-contract programs in the field of edu- 
cation has had a positive influence in improving instruction in Korean 
colleges and universities. Through the I.C.A.-financed work of the 
University of Minnesota, George Peabody College, and Washington Uni- 
versity, more than two hundred staff members from indigenous institutions. 
have been sent to America for further advanced training in their respec- 
tive fields. This number has been supplemented by rather extensive 
exchange programs under the auspices of private foundations and the 
U.S. Embassy. Over five thousand students and scholars in various 
categories have gone abroad for study since 1951. 

The result has been to improve the professional competence and 
extend the educational horizon of those in training. Despite some 
rather serious adjustment problems, the returning participants have stimu- 
lated an interest in more modern testing and evaluation and selection 
techniques, and have exerted an influence in the direction of more demo- 
cratic and diversified classroom procedures. These are limited but 
encouraging developments in an area where educational advances are 
essential. Continued progress will enable the universities to resist the 
spread of communism and provide an education that is compatible with 
the newly found powers and aspirations of the Korean people. 
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The First American Doctor of 
Philosophy Degree 


A Centennial Salute to Yale, 1861-1961 


By P. RosENBERG 


ENERABLE dates mark the procession of higher education in 

America. To the impressive array, we should add the year 1861. 

But we do not refer to 1861 as the year immediately associated 
with the beginning of the Civil War. Rather, we refer to it because it 
marks a little-known but important fact in our cultural history. In 
1861, Yale bestowed three Doctor of Philosophy degrees which were not 
of the honorary type. These earned degrees were the first in the annals 
of American doctoral education. 

Yale came into existence in 1701 as our third colonial college. Like 
its counterparts, Harvard (1636) and William and Mary (1693), Yale 
conferred on its graduates an honored Bachelor of Arts degree, based 
essentially on the trivium and quadrivium of the medieval university. 
In colonial days, religious conformity, discipline, and classical studies 
shared in the scholar’s education. At the end of the Revolutionary War, 
the young republic developed a more rapid pulse for accomplishment in 
keeping with the newly developed zest for political activity. Almost 
everywhere, the upsurge in population and urbanization, the enactment 
of laws to fit new conditions, the growth of newspapers, the founding of 
scientific societies, the flourishing of an indigenous literature, and the 
stimulation of scientific interests announced the slowly encompassing 
American Industrial Revolution. 

The exuberance of post-Revolutionary America had not, however, 
penetrated our system of higher education. With the outbreak of the 
war, education in the nine colonial colleges suffered significant losses in 
teaching staffs, students, and income. Some colleges even had to close 
their doors for longer or shorter periods of time. By the end of the war, 
our institutions had few teachers, fewer students, and practically no 
finances. With great relief, college administrations retreated to the 
relative safety of their former classical-theological-European ideal of 
education. Even before Washington’s inauguration in 1789, forward- 
looking Americans had advocated a federal or national university to 
unite the colonies intellectually as the war had done politically. These 


1Grateful acknowledgment of indebtedness is due to the library officials of Columbia University 
(including Teachers College), the Library of Congress, the New York Public Library at Forty-second 
Street, the New York Historical Society, the Union Theological Seminary, Yale University, and 
Yeshiva University. 
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pioneering efforts failed. But by the end of the second decade of the 
nineteenth century, the pure-research programs of French and German 
universities had effectively begun to stimulate in America the new Euro- 
pean concept of a university. 

Ministers founded Yale as a university in 1701; and by 1733, 
when the Berkeley Fellowships were established, the authorities had 
provided for the encouragement of graduate study. Also, Yale Col- 
lege was fortunate in having as presidents, over a consecutive period 
of almost a century, four university-builders who knowingly were carry- 
ing out the original ‘‘Proposalls for Erecting an Universiry.”? These 
were Ezra Stiles (1778-95), Timothy Dwight (1795-1817), Jeremiah Day 
(1817-46), and Theodore Dwight Woolsey (1846-71). Presidents Stiles, 
Dwight, and Day furthered undergraduate scholarship and stimulated 
research and true graduate education on the New Haven campus and 
environs. Library and staff were enlarged, art and scientific collections 
were begun, and scholarly journals and learned societies were founded. 
With the appointment of Woolsey as president in 1846, we have the arch- 
architect of the future Yale graduate school. Having studied abroad as 
a young man, Woolsey brought back to his professorship of Greek at 
Yale the high type of continental research then flourishing at European 
universities but unavailable in America. As a teacher, Woolsey had 
inspired thoroughness and intellectual honesty. As a college adminis- 
trator, he added men of intellectual stature to the teaching staff to further 
his scholarly ideals. Yale was now prepared to initiate a sound program 
of graduate studies. 

Some further dates that signal the development of graduate education 
at Yale are pertinent. In 1847, one year after Woolsey became president, 
the authorities created a “Department of Philosophy and the Arts’’ to 
meet the demand for undergraduate instruction, primarily in the applied 
sciences, and for more systematic graduate instruction in the sciences 
and arts. In 1854, the Yale Scientific School evolved from this depart- 
ment. In 1860, its faculty successfully recommended the establishment 
of the Doctor of Philosophy degree. On July 25, 1861, the Sheffield 
Scientific School, formerly the Yale Scientific School, conferred, for the 
first time in American and Yalensian history, the earned degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy—one on Eugene Schuyler in philosophy and psychology, 
another on Arthur Williams Wright in physics, and a third on James 
Morris Whiton in classics. Brief biographies of these three eminent 
Yale alumni will help evaluate their contribution to American society. 


T WAS pre-eminently as a diplomat that Eugene Schuyler (1840-90) 
made his impact on American life. He was born in Ithaca, New York. 
Allied either by blood or by marriage with some of the first families of 
his state, and son of a father long prominent in public affairs, Schuyler 
enjoyed many social and cultural advantages. He spent a very enjoy- 


*Historical Register of Yale University, 1701-1937 (New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University, 
1939), P- 589. 
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able childhood, giving himself completely to the pleasure of flowers, 
music, pictures, animals, food delicacies, and above all, reading in his 
father’s large library. 

As a boy, he attended the old Ithaca Academy with distinction. 
Although he was prepared to enter Yale at the age of fourteen, his frail 
health and youthful appearance necessitated postponement until the 
following year, when, at the age of fifteen, he entered the College as 
the youngest member of the class of 1859. At Yale he was an acknowl- 
edged leader, socially and intellectually. He belonged to many clubs, a 
debating society, and an orchestral group. Honors, too, such as prizes 
in Latin and memberships in all class secret academic societies and Phi 
Beta Kappa, came his way. At graduation he stood fifth in a class of 
over a hundred, delivered the Philosophical Oration, and won two scholar- 
ships which permitted him to remain in New Haven, pursuing graduate 
studies that eventually led tothe doctorate. After taking final examinations 
in political science, metaphysics, Greek, modern languages, and botany, he 
received the newly established degree in 1861.. Thus far, all attempts by 
Yale authorities to discover the title of his dissertation have been 
unsuccessful. 

After spending the next two years at Yale and at Columbia Law 
School, Schuyler graduated from the latter in 1863. He was admitted to 
the bar and began to practice in New York City. Though nominally in 
law practice, he expended his energies chiefly in literary and linguistic 
studies. It seems clear that the solution of legal complexities was not 
to his liking, for in 1867 he gave up his law post and joined the American 
consular service. From this date, that of his first appointment as consul 
to Russia, until his death in 1890 at the age of fifty, he was almost unin- 
terruptedly a member of the diplomatic corps, highly esteemed and 
holding important posts, especially in eastern Europe. 

Schuyler was uniquely qualified for such service. He had a congenial 
personality, with a mixture of old-world urbanity and new-world resource- 
fulness. Also, he had an excellent command of the classics, knew Russian, 
French, German, and Italian, and even some Finnish and Bulgarian. He 
was especially fascinated by the Russian mind, and successfully revealed 
it to the Americans, who were comparatively ignorant of it at that time. 
His two-volume Turkestan (1876) was a study of political and social 
conditions in that region. Later, he wrote Peter the Great (1884), a two- 
volume historical biography. The most important aspects of his mis- 
sion as a Slavophile were his acquaintance with two outstanding con- 
temporary Russian authors, his essays about them for important Ameri- 
can periodicals, and, above all, his translations which ushered in their 
reception in America. Schuyler translated Turgenev’s controversial 
Fathers and Sons (1862) and Tolstoy’s Cossacks (1863) in 1867 and 1878. 

In 1876, the United States government transferred him to Con- 
stantinople as consul-general and secretary of legation. Just at that 
time, the Turks had launched a barbarous reprisal against the Christian 
population in Bulgaria. At great personal risk, Schuyler volunteered to 
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make inquiries and observations on the spot. Documented with the 
most horrible of details, his report on Bulgaria made a powerful impres- 
sion on the public. Almost at once, he found himself a controversial 
figure, but famous and popular, although he championed an unpopular 
cause. This report is said to have affected the history of Europe. 

In 1877, Schuyler married Gertrude Wallace King, daughter of 
Charles King, a former president of Columbia College. She died child- 
less in 1918. In 1890, Schuyler went to Cairo as consul-general, was 
taken ill at his post, and died suddenly the same year at Venice, where 
an intermittent fever had detained him on his travels. 

Schuyler’s literary work was considerable. The honors conferred on 
him by many foreign governments for his services in fostering good will 
were even greater. In his own country, both Williams College (1882) 
and Yale (1885) awarded him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
His alma mater also designated him the “Eminent Yale Man” of the 
class of 1859. As a member of the American foreign service, his unusual 
activity, versatility, and ability were freely recognized both in America 
and abroad. It was undoubtedly his personal forthrightness and the 
frankness of his criticism of American policies in his study American 
Diplomacy and the Furtherance of Commerce (1886) that lost him the 
appointment as Assistant Secretary of State. Schuyler’s vital, self- 
imposed role as American cultural intermediary to Europe was unique 
then, even as it is today. 


S A dedicated teacher and scientist, Arthur Williams Wright (1836- 
1915) brought renown to the quiet, New Haven campus. He was 
born in Lebanon, Connecticut. Like his friend and college classmate 
Eugene Schuyler, he had the benefit of all the filial privileges granted 
him by a prominent and politically active father, and of descent from 
old English families that had settled in Massachusetts in the early seven- 
teenth century. The boy received his early education in the town of his 
birth, later attending an academy and preparing for college at a private 
school known for thoroughness and discipline. Wright successfully car- 
ried this training to Yale, and throughout his life it was a lesson and an 
inspiration. Details about his early experiences are not numerous. 
Nevertheless, we know that he was a distinguished undergraduate stu- 
dent, an accomplished orator, and a prominent participant in student 
social life. He attained notable acclaim in mathematics and astronomy, 
his favorite subjects, as well as in Latin. He was a member of the junior 
academic society, the science society, and Phi Beta Kappa. His extra- 
curricular activities were many and varied—service on class committees, 
participation in musical organizations, and debating. Graduating at 
twenty-three, he was slightly older than the average of his fellow grad- 
uates of the class of 1869. 
After receiving his B.A. degree, Wright continued his graduate work 
at the Yale Scientific School with assistance from the Clark Fellowship, 
pursuing a strenuous schedule of weekly courses in higher mathematics, 
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mechanics, French and German, mineralogy and geology, and botany. 
He studied under distinguished teachers, most of whom had undergone 
advanced training at famous European universities. These teachers and 
several of their colleagues at the Scientific School firmly grounded the 
taproots of future graduate education at Yale. In 1861, Wright passed 
final examinations in mathematics, mineralogy, botany, and modern 
languages, and received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Physics, 
after presenting a dissertation with the following title: ‘Having Given 
the Velocity and Direction of Motion of a Meteor on Entering the At- 
mosphere of the Earth, to Determine its Orbit about the Sun, Taking into 
Account the Attractions of Both These Bodies.”” Thus far, Yale author- 
ities have not discovered a copy of this dissertation. 

After he obtained the doctorate, Wright continued at Yale with 
postgraduate studies, as assistant in the library, as tutor in several 
departments, and as an instructor in physics at the Scientific School. 
Privately, he studied law and was admitted to the bar but never practiced. 
In 1875, at which time he was professor of molecular physics and chemistry 
at Yale, after having studied in Germany and spent some years as pro- 
fessor of physics and chemistry at Williams College, Wright married Susan 
Forbes, the daughter of Benjamin Silliman, Jr. There were a number 
of children by this marriage, and the Wright family has added several 
members to its ever-growing roster of Yale graduates. 

Wright was a man of modest deportment, faithful to his institution, 
his colleagues, and his students. To set him apart from another col- 
league with the same patronymic, his students called him “Buffalo” 
Wright because of his bushy beard. In 1887 his academic title was 
changed to professor of experimental physics. He served in this capacity 
until his retirement in 1906. In 1915, he died from infirmities incident 
to his advanced age. 

What were Wright’s contributions to American life? First, long and 
distinguished service in the advancement of the teaching of science in 
America, including the introduction of laboratory courses for the teach- 
ing of physics at Yale. Second, the imaginative and practical roles he 
played as designer, and superintendent of the erection, of the Sloane 
Physics Laboratory at Yale, probably the first structure—in the modern 
sense—erected in America that was devoted wholly to physics. Last 
and most significant were his original investigations, including pioneering 
research in the constituency of meteoric iron, the polarization of light, 
electricity, and the x-ray. He was the first one in America to verify 
both the theory and the practical application of radiation by repeating 
the Réntgen experiments. Wright was also known for his unique skill 
as a glass-blower and for his ownership of the first private telephone 
between his home in New Haven and the laboratory at Yale. 

In recognition of his many outstanding services in the promotion 
of science, Wright was made a member of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the American Meteorological Society, the 
American Philosophical Society, the Connecticut Academy of Sciences, 
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the National Academy of Science, the New Haven Historical Society, 
the New York Academy of Sciences, and the Royal Astronomical Society 
of Great Britain. 

As teacher and researcher for almost half a century, Wright was a 
strong and vital link between the American and European traditions of 
late nineteenth- and twentieth-century science. 


THIRD Yale alumnus was James Morris Whiton (1833-1920), who 

distinguished himself on the American scene as an educator, an 
author, and a theologian. Whiton was born in Boston, Massachusetts. 
Like Eugene Schuyler and Arthur Wright, his ancestral roots were in 
American soil before the middle of the seventeenth century. Among his 
more illustrious forebears were the Mayflower Pilgrim, John Alden; his 
grandfather, whom Princeton honored with a doctorate; and his father, 
who received an honorary Master’s degree from Yale. Whiton prepared 
for Yale at the oldest and most famous American academy, the Boston 
Latin School, from which he graduated in 1848 as valedictorian. In his 
undergraduate years at Yale, he won distinction in English, oratory, 
translation, and the classics. He was an athlete as well as an outstand- 
ing scholar. He rowed bow oar in the 1852 boat race between Harvard 
and Yale, the first regatta between these rival institutions. As a Senior, 
he captured the Townsend Premium for one of the best original com- 
positions in English; he was admitted to membership in Phi Beta Kappa 
and was salutatorian at commencement. The graduating class of 1853 
is known in Yale annals for its constellation of distinguished alumni— 
Whiton was one of them. 

Shortly after graduation, Whiton, then only twenty-one, became 
rector of a famous, but at that time deteriorating, preparatory institu- 
tion in New Haven, the Hopkins Grammar School. By introducing new 
skills, directing the pupils from mischief to creativity, and bringing the 
Latin and Greek languages to life by sensitive pedagogy, Whiton revital- 
ized the institution during his ten years of administration and teaching. 
Believing that classical textbooks were overburdened with unnecessary 
material, he successfully edited and simplified a series of them over a 
long period of years. This decade at Hopkins yielded him the greatest 
satisfaction of his life. 

Whiton’s last experience as a formal educator ended quite differently. 
In 1876, he accepted an invitation to become principal of Williston Semi- 
nary in Easthampton, Massachusetts. In the same year he published 
his provocative book /s “Eternal” Punishment Endless? Differences of 
opinion concerning the school’s administrative policy and discipline, 
coupled with the antagonism aroused among the religiously orthodox by 
his book, forced his resignation in 1878. 

At the age of twenty-two, James married Mary Eliza, one year his 
junior, who was the sister of his classmate, William F. V. Bartlett. There 
were four children. Mrs. Whiton died in 1917, just short of her eighty- 
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fourth birthday. Whiton’s prodigious labors as teacher, minister, writer, 
and scholar had their background and fulfillment in a companionable 
and understanding marriage that lasted over threescore years. 

Among Whiton’s many and diverse activities from 1859 to 1861 was 
the pursuit of the newly established Yale doctorate. With characteristic 
intensity, he concentrated his course work in one subject under one in- 
structor, spending two hours weekly studying Sanskrit with the famous 
specialist William D. Whitney. He took final examinations in Latin, 
Greek, German, and Sanskrit. We are fortunate in having been able 
to find an extant copy of Whiton’s dissertation, in Latin, bearing the title 
“Brevis Vita, Ars Longa.”’ Whiton took this famous saying of antiquity 
and embellished the theme in six clearly, boldly, and symmetrically 
written pages. We should add that his dissertation shows that he had 
assimilated the precise style of Latin prose writers, especially of Cicero, 
and that he had as working models several distinguished American 
teachers of the classics. 

Whiton’s labors as a Congregational minister make up the last sig- 
nificant aspect of his work. He was first ordained and installed as 
minister of the First Congregational Church in Lynn, Massachusetts, in 
1865. At the end of a quarter of a century of distinguished service as a 
pastor of several churches, he stood in the front rank of Congregational 
ministers, recognized for his earnest eloquence and piety, his clear view- 
point on social gospel, and his keen advocacy of Christian unity. He 
was a welcome visiting preacher to churches in England for many years. 
Owing to poor health, he retired from pastoral work in 1891, and from then 
until his death in 1920 he dovoted his time mainly to literary work as a 
member of the staff of Outlook, as literary adviser to a large publishing 
house, and as contributing editor of the Homiletic Review. Whiton’s 
early book “Eternal” Punishment was epoch-making because it pleaded 
for, and gained, a modern interpretation of an important article of faith 
of Christian theology. His sound historical approach, undogmatic view- 
point, and thorough philological training helped buttress his clear style 
and incisive logic. These same qualities were present in his later book, 
Getting Together (1913).4. This collection of essays, which he edited, 
squared religious thinking with modern learning by a humane interpre- 
tation of the relationship among people of all religions. The volume 
was an outgrowth of the pioneering effort of the New York State. Con- 
ference of Religion, which Whiton initiated and chaired from its incep- 
tion in 1899 until his death in 1920. Whiton filled an important niche 
in American democracy as a broad and progressive minister to man’s 
deep and abiding faith in all his fellow men. 


E HAVE sketched the biographies and briefly evaluated the in- 
fluence on American cultural life of Eugene Schuyler, Arthur 
Williams Wright, and James Morris Whiton, the first finished products 
of the Yale graduate school and of doctoral education in the United 
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States. As the result of their pioneering activities, what has Yale con- 
tributed to American graduate education? Yale was the first college to 
set the model for the earliest of three types of graduate schools developed 
in the United States: it introduced a graduate program leading to the 
doctorate separate from, but based upon, strongly humanistic bac- 
calaureate preparation. Second, Yale proved that American students 
with a good undergraduate foundation and adequate graduate facilities 
could effectively carry on doctoral studies in this country. Third, Yale 
crystallized a basic program for the future philosophy of doctoral edu- 
cation in the United States which is still followed in large part today at 
American universities. Fourth, through this philosophy of doctoral edu- 
cation Yale furthered the aspirations of nineteenth-century champions 
of American university reform. Fifth, Yale introduced the famous 
democratic tradition of its undergraduate college into the graduate school, 
and thus opened the door for future American leaders from all classes of 
society. 

In conclusion, let us return to the year 1861, when Yale bestowed the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree on Schuyler, Wright, and Whiton, its first 
three candidates. For a century, this date has entrenched itself in the 
minds of Americans as the beginning of the Civil War, conjuring up 
strife, bloodshed, and fraternal enmity. Perhaps the centennial of 
Yale’s first American doctorates may arouse more reassuring associations. 
The date 1861 marks the entrance of American graduate education into 
the world halls of university learning. It also designates the beginning 


of a fellowship of university ideals linking graduate institutions all over 
the country, and of a relationship between the university world and the 
developing industrial, social, and scientific movements in America. 
Finally, the date 1861 marks the beginning of modern American aca- 
demic scholarship and the consequent enlargement of our intellectual 
and spiritual powers. 
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Short Contributions 


The Company of Scholars 


The story of how my husband and I happened to lecture at Utkal 
University in the state of Orissa on India’s east coast is illustrative of 
the kind of interlocking and crisscrossing contacts commonly made by 
visiting professors on the subcontinent. At an All-India P.E.N. con- 
ference in the fall of 1957, we had met a lecturer in English from Raven- 
shaw College, Utkal University, and his novelist wife, and had shared 
with them our literary enthusiasms, both Indian and Western. He 
hoped we could one day lecture at his university, and, indeed, two months 
later, at a conference of English professors at Osmania University, we 
met the Ravenshaw English Professor, who, with his wife, had studied 
in America, and who invited us to come to Utkal in the spring for lectures 
on American literature. 

A third strand, coincidentally woven in with these two, consisted in 
our having accepted, in July of 1956, an invitation from the then governor 
of Bombay to have tea at Government House, situated on a rocky 
promontory overlooking the Arabian Sea, lashing out in its monsoon fury. 
For an hour or more, while the Governor’s aides held back petitioners for 
and against the division of Bombay state along linguistic lines, we dis- 
cussed Indian and American literature with him and an ex-judge (the 
Vice-Chancellor of Ahmedabad University and the author of an 
illuminating commentary on the Gita). The following year, this literary 
governor of Bombay became the chief minister of his native state of 
Orissa, and we were therefore additionally glad to go to Cuttack and 
Bhubaneswar in the spring of 1958 because of the prospect of meeting 
him again. 

At this second meeting, we encountered the same mellow approach 
to administrative duties on his part when the Utkal University English 
Professor and his wife took us to visit him after showing us the eleventh- 
century temples at Bhubaneswar. Here, too, his air-conditioned waiting 
room was filled with clients, but he invited the four professors in to meet 
his minister of education and talk about the introduction of courses in 
American literature, which he heartily favored. The Minister asked why 
one should teach American literature separately; why not just literature? 
The two Americans found it unnecessary to formulate any reply, for 
immediately the two American-trained Indian professors were energeti- 
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cally but respectfully (since the Minister was their superior officer) defend- 
ing the American contribution to the world’s literature in hyperboles 
which we should have hesitated to use, even in America. 

We all agreed, Indians and Americans alike, that the Indian lower 
classes, although illiterate, are not uneducated in such matters as the 
growing of physical crops or of spiritual fruits, the latter by cultivating 
the precepts of the Gita or their rich heritage of myth and folklore. This 
is why thousands of the poorest and most illiterate people in India may 
be seen hovering around the collections of stone sculpture, bronzes, and 
wood carvings in the Indian museums, thoroughly familiar with each 
story depicted by their ancestral craftsmen, whereas a Western visitor 
needs careful guidance if he is not to miss the most significant aspects 
of what he is seeing. Our Calcutta bearer, who came from Orissa, once 
hit upon a phrase which has seemed to us in this connection intensely 
meaningful. He told us he was “richly poor.” The average Indian may 
be poor by our standard of living, but he is rich in many of the gifts which 
we desperately require. It is the harnessing of this knowledge already 
possessed by India’s millions, and not merely the extension of formal 
education, that is one of the chief concerns of Ministers of Education. 

When we had left Calcutta to fly south to Bhubaneswar, now the 
capital of Orissa, we rode with one of India’s most distinguished elder 
statesmen, C. Rajagopalachari, to whose eloquent plea for the retention 
of the English language we had listened the night before at a Calcutta 
“Language Conference,” an organized protest against the government’s 
plans to impose Hindi as the official language of all India, as provided 
for in the Indian constitution. We congratulated him on his lecture, 
which, although he is nearly eighty, was one of the keenest and most 
effective we had ever heard, reflecting his lifelong legal experience and 
revealing a mind stalwart and undimmed. He replied that he supposed, 
judging from our speech, that we were Americans. And when we con- 
fessed that we were and explained our assignment in India, he said, with 
a perfectly straight face but with dry humor crackling in his voice, “If 
you are Americans teaching in Indian universities, do you know what 
you’re in danger of doing? You're likely to corrupt our beautiful, clear, 
precise English speech.’ 

When we reminded him on a later occasion of this encounter, his 
reply was, “I think I must have been joking.” We had known he was, 
but some U. S. State Department officers, rather deficient in a sense of 
humor, had later been thrown into a panic of absurd proportions by an 
essay of his, comparing a volume of Tolstoy’s stories with a volume by 
Dorothy Parker, whom he took very seriously. There was really no bias 
or malice in this review, which simply contrasted a great prophet’s 
denunciation of high society with a lesser one’s. However, the American 
officials thought they saw their country being compared unfavorably 
with Russia; and to them this was an unforgivable sin, especially since it 
could be interpreted as a threat from the uncommitted world. 

At tea, after a lecture at Ravenshaw College, we heard another story 
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illustrative of the quick wit of Rajaji. While he was serving for a year 
and a half as Governor General of India, following the departure of 
Lord Mountbatten and the British, the Russian ambassador went to 
him saying, “Your Excellency, I come to present my credentials.” Said 
Rajaji, “But I thought you had done away with all titles in Russia.” 
Embarrassed, the ambassador replied. “Oh, I’m sorry; that was a mis- 
take.” ‘What was a mistake?” shot back Rajaji. Only those infected 
by fear itself have anything to worry about from the still collected, still 
rapier-like mind of Rajagopalachari. 

The countryside in and around Cuttack, the old capital of Orissa, 
where the university was located in 1958, provides a colorful and vibrant 
setting for the kind of scholarly companionship so characteristic of 
Indian university life. The villages are cleaner and fresher-looking, 
perhaps because of the brick-red-gravel soil, than in many parts farther 
north, and the shops do not seem to be so crowded together. Brilliant, 
flame-colored go/ mohur trees blossom at the beginning of the intense 
Indian summer. Wayside shrines are frequent, such as the brightly 
colored one near our circuit house depicting the god Krishna trampling 
on the serpent Kaliya while the serpent’s two wives beg Krishna to 
spare Kaliya’s life. Many gates of compound walls are flanked by 
carved and painted animal figures—often lions or alligators—serving as 
guardians. The circuit house itself was surrounded by a wide verandah 
with white pillars, and had recently been whitewashed inside and out. 
That the bathroom equipment, though scrupulously clean, was fairly 
primitive worried the Orissans much more than it did us. Everyone 
from the chief minister on down to our American-trained colleagues 
apologized for it. Our response to all this was similar to what we told 
a young, untraveled teacher of English who apologized for the dusty 
roads and said he knew we had nothing like them in America. As we 
had hastened to tell him that America has hundreds of miles of equally 
dusty roads, we assured our worried hosts that small-town hotels in the 
America of our childhood were not unlike the Indian ones of today. 
Nationals of all ‘“‘underdeveloped” countries would be heartened to learn 
that America in one hundred and eighty-five years of freedom, despite all 
our propaganda to the contrary, has not yet eliminated every undesir- 
able feature of its economy. 

The life on the roads in Orissa, as we traveled with our instructor- 
guide to the famed and myth-wrapped temple of Konarak—the storied 
Black Pagoda—was as colorful as the villages were neat and shining. 
Since the first weeks of March in that year were an auspicious season for 
weddings, we met many bright-red marriage palanquins in and around 
Cuttack. Some contained the bride in her wedding sari, wearing her 
dowry of necklaces and bangles, and others carried the small page boy 
sent to bring the bridegroom to the ceremony, preceded by bearers with 
artificial sunflower plants on their heads and other decorations to be 
lighted by kerosene lamps when the swift Indian sunset was upon them. 
While we were having tea in the pleasant, book-lined living room of a 
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Ravenshaw faculty member, he was called to the door to answer a request 
for money from a group of strolling dancers and drummers. He refused, 
explaining to us that such bands were a great nuisance at this time of 
year, when they tried to collect fees for dancing and drumming the small- 
pox away. 

What made the most lasting visual impression upon us, however, as 
we drove in the University’s jeep station wagon to visit the temples of 
Konarak and Puri, discussing with our young companion the lectures we 
had given, was the practice of decorating the outside walls of almost 
every thatch-roofed mud hut with elaborate, lacy patterns worked out 
in what must have been a crude paint made of white rice powder. They 
reminded us of the designs made on unfrosted cakes in America by sprin- 
kling powdered sugar over a paper lace doily on top of the cake and then 
removing the doily. Each new group of huts presented a variety of 
patterns and treatments, predominantly of white on dusty brown, but 
sometimes also of colors. One variation consisted of the ancient mandala 
figure in either white or colors flanking the doorway. 

These artistic decorations were not only pleasant to look at as we 
rode along toward the temples, drinking our first cooling coconut milk 
from the green nuts, opened with one stroke of our friend’s knife, but 
they symbolized for us a point of view which is often difficult to con- 
ceive when one reads of it in philosophical works. Hours of careful 
planning and painstaking painting must have gone into the decoration of 
these very impermanent mud huts, which after the monsoon rains, per- 
haps three months from then, would need not only to be redecorated but 
to be completely replastered with mud, if not in some cases rebuilt. We 
recalled the clay statues of Kumartuli, made on a base of straw, which 
we saw being lovingly fashioned, brightly painted, and adorned with 
garments and pseudo jewels. The end of these also was to be a “death 
by water’ at the conclusion of the Puja, when all of them would be 
returned to the river and the Ganges mud would have completed its 
cycle. What is all this but a working model of the conception of maya, 
the transience and impermanence and illusory character of the world, 
the recognition of which does not leave the individual paralyzed and un- 
able to function in a world of samsara but rather enables him to act 
significantly though with detachment? The peasant who elaborately 
decorates his mud hut does not do so with the expectation that the design 
will somehow miraculously be preserved. He is more realistic than that. 
He knows that as surely as the rains come, on which his life as a farmer 
depends, the beautiful white patterns will be washed away. But he 
applies them carefully each year in the conviction that even the life 
which is precarious and illusory and always dissolving into the mud, to 
be somehow revived again, deserves the best efforts of human beings to 
beautify it and to set forth in this impermanent and endlessly recurring 
medium the Reality which underlies and overarches it and persists through 
all eternity. 

Marcarert Wirey Marsuatt, Brooklyn College 
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SHORT CONTRIBUTIONS 
The Need for Public Co-operation 


Almost all college and university officials recognize that money alone 
will not solve the critical problems facing higher education in our country. 
The colleges and universities themselves will have to help. In the years 
ahead, inefficiency will have to be eliminated or reduced wherever it 
exists. New ways must be found to teach more students at less cost 
without lowering the quality of education. 

What does not seem to be recognized, however, is the fact that public 
attitudes based on prejudices and misconceptions limit the amount of 
actual progress the colleges and universities can make toward realizing 
their goals. For instance, it is generally believed that small classes are 
good per se. Most people concerned with the administration of higher 
institutions know that this ancient axiom has almost no proof to support 
it, yet public belief in it is so firmly entrenched that few college presi- 
dents are willing to endanger the prestige and academic reputation of 
their institutions by increasing the size of classes. Many people whose 
only contribution to the college coffers is the price they pay for their 
season tickets to the football games decry the lack of intellectual rigor 
in the institution’s academic programs without realizing that the value 
judgments they express in their actions are reflected in the attitude of 
their sons toward their college courses. The industrialist who condemns 
the colleges for “‘unbusinesslike inefficiency” probably sends his sons to 
an institution much too small to be efficiently administered, because he 
believes quality is dependent on size. Thus he strengthens a legend 
that almost forces inefficiency upon American institutions of higher edu- 
cation. A society that pays its ballad-singers and its professional base- 
ball-players many times more than it pays its most distinguished scientists 
and scholars is in no position to criticize its colleges and universities for 
permitting such extra-curricular activities as beauty contests and float 
parades to occupy a small percentage of the student’s time and energy. 

I am particularly concerned about the effects of public attitudes on 
the operation of institutions of higher education in three areas of great 
immediate importance: the curriculum, the yearly schedule, and the 
financing of higher education. 

There.is a great need in our present society for semi-professional 
employees and technical aides. Industry today needs four to six such 
workers for every professional employee. In fact, the economy of the 
country has no greater unfilled need than this. Programs that prepare 
such workers are precisely the right type for developing the talents of 
a significant percentage of our young people. Despite these facts, such 
programs are not popular with them. Enrollments in the few that are 
offered are small. There seems to be little demand for them from stu- 
dents, in contrast to the demand from industry for people with the 
training these programs offer. In this situation, few institutions— 
especially new institutions, to which we look for expansion in this area— 
will be anxious to incorporate this sort of program in their curriculums. 
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Much of the reluctance to enroll in the kind of program that produces 
semi-professional workers and technical aides stems from the public 
acceptance of a single standard of excellence in education. It seems that 
everyone wants his son or daughter to have the traditional four-year 
college education. No other type is quite respectable. We can no 
longer afford this concept, which was nurtured in a simpler society, when 
only a few people continued their education beyond grammar school. 
Today we must develop our human resources to the greatest possible 
extent. To do this, we must devise graduated, flexible, varied programs. 
Only with such a system of education will we achieve the equality of 
opportunity that permits each person to reach his maximum develop- 
ment. And only with such a system will we provide our economy with 
the many different types of man power it needs for its health and progress. 
A diversified system of this sort, however, is workable only so long as 
we honor all parts of it. It cannot work if we stigmatize some of its 
parts as being inferior to others. No student is willing to enter a pro- 
gram he knows is considered inferior, even if it happens to be the program 
best fitted for developing his particular interests, abilities, and ambitions. 
Nor can any teacher or administrator do his best work if he knows there 
is no hope that his institution can earn any real distinction. 

To achieve a diversified educational system, we must develop an 
entirely new concept of excellence in education—a concept that permits 
each institution to be measured in terms of its own objectives. We do 
not determine the excellence of a jeep by comparing it with a Cadillac. 
Rather, we measure it by the efficiency of this vehicle in performing 
those tasks for which it was designed. A jeep is not inferior simply be- 
cause it is a jeep; it is inferior only if it fails to do effectively those jobs 
a jeep is expected to do. In the same way, a technical institute is not 
inferior simply because it is a technical institute. It is inferior only 
when it fails to produce excellent technicians, as it most certainly would 
if its programs were designed to meet the standards that Harvard, for 
instance, sets for its programs. 

I’m not sure that I know how a new concept like this is developed in 
the public mind. I do know, however, that higher education in America 
cannot do the job that it should do, both for the country as a whole and 
for its individual citizens, until the concept is developed. 

Much the same thing can be said about the traditional collegiate 
calendar. There has been a good deal of talk in recent years about the 
ineficiency of nine-month operation of our colleges and universities. 
The University of Pittsburgh has won considerable acclaim by adjusting 
its calendar to provide for year-round operation. The acclaim is well 
deserved. It is inefficient to close down an expensive plant for a fourth 
of the year. And, of course, it is the people who must pay for this in- 
efficiency through increased tuition charges, enlarged appropriations, 
additional gifts and grants, and the like. 

But it is also the people who insist that the plant must be closed 
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down, or, at least, operated at less than maximum capacity. Although 
Penn State has been functioning on a year-round basis for several years 
and we have tried to encourage our students to continue their studies in 
the summer program, last year’s enrollment of more than nine and a half 
thousand students, although substantial, was still a good deal less than 
our maximum capacity. Experience at other institutions is much the 
same. A large number of universities across the country have operated 
for many years on schedules that permitted—even encouraged—summer 
attendance. Yet at none of them does the summer enrollment approach 
the enrollment of the “regular” school year. 

Why not? There is no longer an economic necessity for closing down 
in the summer, as there was when the young men were needed on the 
farms. The answer is simply that students do not—and evidently will 
not—attend summer sessions as a general rule. The custom of going to 
school during the winter months and not during the summer months is 
an American folkway. The very person who points to the inefficiency of 
nine-month operation probably does not urge his own son to forego his 
vacation in order not to interrupt his studies. For this reason, there 
is little that the colleges and universities can do to improve their efficiency 
in this respect. Improvement must come through a change in the 
attitude of the public. The press of numbers that is already being felt 
will undoubtedly help: students may be willing to pursue their studies 
on a full-year basis in return for admission to an institution of higher 
education. And, short of the full co-operation of the students and their 
parents, it may have to come to this. 

Finally, we must find means for channeling a greater percentage of 
our national wealth into our schools. They must have more money if 
they are to do the job expected of them—more money for buildings and 
equipment, more money for scholarships and loans, more money for 
research, and, most important, more money for raising the salaries of 
faculty and staff. We cannot meet the challenge we face by holding the 
line on admissions to create an educational elite selected on the basis of 
parental wealth. 

Through two world wars and a prolonged cold war, we have demon- 
strated our willingness and ability to protect ourselves militarily, what- 
ever the cost. We have yet to demonstrate our willingness to educate 
our youth to protect our way of life from ideological aggression; from 
professional, scientific, and cultural malnutrition; and from social and 
philosophical insufficiency. Until the people of our country demonstrate 
a willingness to invest in their human resources by supporting higher 
education, the critical problems our colleges and universities face will 
remain unsolved. 

Eric A. WaLKER, Pennsylvania State University 
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How Much Student ‘Life’? 


Are the non-academic activities of students receiving more administrative atten- 


tion than they need or deserve? 


Has the elaboration of both academic and non-academic counseling proved to be 
worth its cost either in dollars or in energy expended? 

Is the pressure for increased counseling partly due to the recruitment of students 
from families that do not prepare them for college responsibilities? 

Do extra-curricular activities endanger scholastic success? 


Counseling: Its Causes and Cost 

It is imperative that a discussion 
of counseling in the general context 
of higher education be prevented 
from drifting into semantic quick- 
sands. Suffice it to say that, for the 
educator in general, counseling is a 
face-to-face relationship in which a 


relatively inexperienced person sub- 
mits problems that concern him vitally 
to another person especially qualified 
by training and experience to advise 
him. Such a general definitior per- 
mits an examination of counseling 
as it takes place within a wide range 


of student-teacher relationships. Uni- 
versity faculty members and adminis- 
trators will need no new evidence to 
validate the assertion that a dismaying 
amount of counseling seems called for 
in today’s academic enterprise. 

To a large degree, the volume of 
counseling needed on campuses is 
matched by parallel demands in the 
culture as a whole. The development 
of such services as formalized pastoral 
counseling, school-guidance counseling 
of veterans, and marital counseling, as 
well as the phenomenal growth of 
clinical counseling, has been a major 
feature of post-depression American 
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history. The reasons for this develop- 
ment presumably lie in such factors 
as the increasingly technical nature of 
work, the depersonalization of human 
contacts, the high physical and social 
mobility of people, the inroads on 
family functions, and the accelerating 
rate of social change. 

The university, albeit unwillingly 
or (worse) unwittingly, finds itself 
reflecting the disorganization that 
characterizes society at large. To the 
extent that it does so, it is guilty of a 
moral failure. Examples and specifics 
are legion, though they vary in detail 
from campus to campus. One item 
is the dehumanization of higher 
education, an IBM-ization that has 
been in process for a quarter of a 
century or more but that has become 
truly alarming in the years since the 
Second World War. It finds expres- 
sion in the astronomical numbers of 
students on campuses, the _ rabbit- 
warren structure of residence halls, 
the assembly-line nature of the stu- 
dent’s movement through both cur- 
riculum and extra-curriculum, and so 
on. Like raw material, the student 
is to be shaped, hammered, squeezed, 
and regulated as he moves up the line 
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from admissions office to alumni 
office and from orientation to gradua- 
tion. The increasing heterogeneity of 
student bodies is seen less as a chal- 
lenge to institutions to adjust their 
offerings and their climates than as 
one more facet of idiosyncrasy to be 
smoothed off by the processes of the 
academic production plan. In short, 
a deterioration of that quality that 
has been called community charac- 
terizes today’s university. Colleges, 
and particularly universities, are un- 
wholesome places in which to live. 
He who would truly seek to find or 
maintain integrity, dedication, and 
stability has no one to turn to for 
support but the counselor. 

A second aspect of the moral failure 
of higher education is its inability to 
set meaningful, realistic, and achiev- 
able goals for institutions, students, 
and faculties. Nor is there much 


evidence that the experiences of the 
campus lead, even for most students, 
to realization of the goals that have 


been set for them by institutions. It 
is possible to deal with this accusation 
by pointing to the evident conflict 
between the goals of society at large 
and the objectives of the university. 
Such a response, although not without 
merit, fails to quash the indictment. 
If the social order reckons the value 
of the A.B. in terms of social mobility, 
white-collar-job opportunities, and 
access to an extra $100,000 or so of 
lifetime earning capacity, is not the 
university liable, since it obviously 
has not demonstrated the viability 
of its stated goals (‘the excellence of 
the whole man, sound in body, ordered 
in intellect, disciplined in will, for 
decent and sturdy living’)? Higher 
education confronts the questioning 
student with a crushing moral dilemma, 
for the solution of which the formal 
curriculum provides virtually no aid. 
Unless help is sought through counsel- 
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ing, the student is likely to continue 
in conflict until the pressures of post- 
academic life force him to a decision. 
And that decision is likely to be one 
that will perpetuate for still another 
generation the whole problem of the 
place and function of higher education 
in the social order. 

The entire range of personal and 
social conflicts that dominates the 
“age of anxiety” finds reflection in the 
campus milieu. As America proclaims 
the high value of education, while 
spending more on liquor, lipstick, and 
lung-wrecking, the college affirms its 
devotion to good teaching, while 
rewarding most highly the non-teach- 
ing endeavors that range from 4 (for 
administration) through P (for publi- 
cations) to R (for research). Pro- 
claimed from the (ivory) tower-tops 
is the university’s interest in creativity, 
originality, and emancipation, but, in 
the grubby halls below, the amassing 
of information and the mastery of 
technical skills are rewarded. Any 
back-bench assistant professor could 
tick off a dozen or so similar situations 
in which the student faces moral 
conflicts either directly or by observa- 
tion of his mentors. (John Tunis’ 
biting “Education and Ethics” in the 
May issue of the JourNAL makes this 
point admirably.) What provision 
other than counseling (whether by 
“teachers” or “counselors” is irrele- 
vant) on non-academic matters does 
education make for the discussion and 
resolution of the moral conflicts it 
reflects, creates, and perpetuates? 

Counseling, then, is the campus’ 
(and society’s) best answer currently. 
And the cost? It is simply the 
necessity of diverting resources in 
order to provide for counseling time 
and for specialists whose assignment 
is to aid students as they deal with 
the confusions and frustrations result- 
ing from. life in an immoral social 
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order. The size of the counselor’s 
case load is the measure of failure: of 
institutions, of faculties, of society. 
Too mvch counseling? Yes. But... 
the alternative? 
James F, PENNEY 
Boston University 


For Student Personnel Work: Our 
Desideratum 

The return swing of the pendulum 
casts a fateful shadow over American 
higher education. The relative frivol- 
ity of the most recent era, with its foot- 
ball weekends, its “gentleman’s C,” 
its crowded social calendar, and its 
“rah! rah!’ campus atmosphere, is 
inevitably waning. In its stead, reap- 
pearing with renewed vigor from a 
past chapter in our educational his- 
tory, comes a more austere concern 
for pursuits intellectual. It is doubt- 
ful, however, that higher education 
will retrogress to the impersonality 
and severity that typified colleges and 
universities in the nineteenth century. 
Rather, we may perceive a wholesome 
reincarnation of the single-minded 
dedication of Cardinal Newman: 
Our desideratum is, not the manners and 
habits of gentlemen;—these can be, and 
are, acquired in various other ways, by 
good society, by foreign travel, by innate 
grace and dignity of the . . . mind;— but 
the force, the steadiness, the comprehen- 
siveness and the versatility of intellect, 
the command over our own powers, the 
instinctive just estimate of things as they 
pass before us, which sometimes indeed is 
a natural gift, but commonly is not gained 
without much effort and the exercise of 
years.! 


These changes are being wrought 
by the pressure of forces operating 
in the larger society. It becomes 
almost trite to refer once again to 
Sputnik, but the explosive impact 

1John Henry Newman, The Idea of a Univer- 
sity (New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
1960), p. Xill. 
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with which its advent shattered the 
fool’s paradise of Americans in general, 
and American educators in particular, 
will not be soon forgotten. An un- 
precedented wave of criticism was 
evoked, and education—especially 
higher education—was critically ana- 
lyzed and evaluated by Rickover ef a/. 
To be sure, much of the castigation 
was induced by panic.and based more 
on emotion than reason. Nevertheless, 
as the flood tide of emotionality 
receded, bona-fide imperfections were 
left exposed. Overemphasis on social 
development to the detriment of 
intellectual development, stressing the 
extra-curricular at the expense of the 
curricular, had been criticized here- 
tofore, but this criticism won more 
general acceptance as the seriousness 
of the competitive world struggle was 
discerned. 

College students themselves have 
sensed the urgency of the times. 
From colleges and universities across 
the country come reports of rapidly 
declining participation in_ socially 
oriented activities. The big dances 
no longer attract patrons, and sizable 
financial losses have been incurred. 
Elaborate home-coming decorations 
have been eliminated or substantially 
reduced in scope. Some activities, 
even those which are major and tradi- 
tional, have been dropped completely 
from the social calendar. Student- 
government positions are difficult to 
fill, and it sometimes becomes neces- 
sary to conscript, rather than elect, 
candidates to office. 

Some observers view these develop- 
ments with dismay and cry out 
against a regrettable student apathy. 
Is it not conceivable, however, that 
students deserve commendation rather 
than censure? Although.it is difficult 
to document the trend statistically, it 
appears that they are devoting more 
time and effort to the academic 
aspects of college and commensurately 
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less attention to the non-academic 
activities which only recently were 
paramount in their minds. 

This is not to argue that the only 
essential and meaningful educational 
experiences are to be gained in the 
classroom. Certainly, extra-curricular 
activities are an integral part of the 
educational program. Witness the 
obvious deficiencies in leadership at 
the local-, state-, and even federal- 
government levels; these are well 
documented. So also are the sig- 
nificant contributions to post-college 
leadership of structured leadership 
experiences at the collegiate level. 
Socially oriented activities are con- 
ducive to considerably more than the 
ofttimes superficial “‘manners and 
habits of the gentleman.” As New- 
man points out, these can be, and are, 
acquired in ways other than through 
a college education. Far more sig- 
nificant is the fact that individuals at 
ease in the social milieu are better 
equipped to utilize their intellectual 
powers to the fullest. It is often 
social diffidence, rather than _ intel- 
lectual incapability or lack of knowl- 
edge, that proves the greatest handicap 
to vocational success. Athletic activi- 
ties, too, are defensible as contributing 
not only to physical fitness but also to 
the morale and spirit of the college 
community. 

Ideally, a college education should 
provide an integrative experience for 
the student. Every activity, cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular, should be 
directed toward the primary objective 
of all higher education—intellectual 
growth and development. Is it not 
reasonable to assert, then, that the 
superficial dichotomy which separates 
the instructional program from the 
student personnel program is an 
anomaly? 

There has, of late, been increased 
discussion regarding the latent poten- 
tialities of residence units and extra- 
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class activities as intellectual labora- 
tories. Upon departure from the class- 
room, students should be expected to 
continue unabated their mental efforts 
and to put into practice the abstract 
concepts which accrue from the in- 
structional program. A cardinal objec- 
tive is that students develop a life 
style that centers about intellectual 
activity. It is the responsibility of 
student personnel administrators to 
create an out-of-class atmosphere—a 
program of structured activities—that 
will stimulate students to exercise and 
further develop their mental powers. 
A university program, in its every 
facet, must facilitate the life of the 
mind. The student personnel division 
should view its sponsored activities 
not as “frosting on the cake” but as 
true extensions of the classroom. 
Residence units, in this frame of 
reference, are not to be sentimentally 
regarded as “homes away from home” 
but as “classrooms away from the 
classroom.” 

As the future in student personnel 
work is contemplated, there is the 
obligation to refrain from dissipating 
our resources on the fanciful and 
frivolous embroidery of student-life 
activities. Rather, the essence of our 
labor is that which is central to all 
higher education—the warp and the 
woof of the academic fabric. 


Ronatp W. RoskENS AND 
Tuomas W. HANSMEIER 
Kent State University 


Keeping Student Personnel Services 
in Perspective 

Perhaps the dean of students of 
a large state university should not 
attempt to answer the question, “Are 
the non-academic activities of stu- 
dents receiving more administrative 
attention than they need or deserve?” 
The reason for questioning the wis- 
dom of such an attempt is that on 
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his campus there are experts in 
placement, housing, counseling, test- 
ing, student unions, student activities, 
financial aid, veterans’ affairs, health, 
and other non-academic services to 
students. If he says, therefore, that 
these activities are receiving more 
attention than necessary, he may be 
numbering his days as administrative 
head of a large university department. 
Conversely, if he says they are not 
receiving enough attention, he may 
be accused of empire-building. 

How did all these services come 
into being? In the Germanic educa- 
tional tradition, very little, if any, 
concern was shown for the non- 
academic life of students. Like Amer- 
ican hot dogs and baseball, student 
services have been almost indigenous 
to the United States. The need for 
adequate housing, proper health serv- 
ices, financial aid, and other non- 
academic services arose primarily from 
the fact that we attempt to educate as 


many people as possible in our country, 
not merely the few mature scholars. 
There are a great many immature 
students on our campuses, and social 


pressure has demanded a certain 
amount of protection and guidance 
for them. 

Faculty members formerly filled 
many of the administrative posts 
which are now the domain of trained 
full-time administrators. That fac- 
ulties abrogated their responsibilities 
in this area is not surprising. As 
more and more pressure was placed 
upon them to publish, do research, 
and teach larger numbers of students, 
it became impossible for them to 
devote time and energy to non- 
academic matters. The professor no 
longer had time to concern himself 
with the private lives of his students, 
their mental and physical development, 
or their occasional bursts of youthful 
enthusiasm. Nevertheless, since so- 
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ciety still required that these affairs 
be dealt with, student-service per- 
sonnel began to fill the void. 

A general survey of programs in 
American colleges and _ universities 
would undoubtedly show that fewer 
increases are being made in general- 
fund appropriations to student per- 
sonnel-services divisions than to any 
other area. Salaries for student per- 
sonnel administrators lag behind those 
of their teaching colleagues, and many 
of the agencies in the student-service 
area are now supported entirely from 
student fees. Student hospitals, stu- 
dent housing, and student unions on 
the larger campuses today are almost 
entirely supported from student fees, 
not from general-fund appropriations. 

There has been a definite trend 
toward more and more administrative 
attention to students’ non-academic 
activities during the past two decades, 
but recently there has been ample 
evidence that this trend is disappear- 
ing. This retardation is a healthy 
sign; the future will unquestionably 
see student services properly sup- 
ported in direct relation to their worth 
as a valuable, but not an all-important, 
adjunct to the academic programs of 
our colleges and universities. 

Realistically, students’ non-aca- 
demic needs cannot be ignored or 
avoided in our present society. Major 
emphasis, however, should be placed 
on the academic efforts of the insti- 
tutions, and student services should 
be financed, as much as possible, by 
student fees, and be supportive in 
nature rather than senarate, isolated 
entities in the academic fabric. That 
we encourage extra-curricular activity 
in our colleges and universities is not 
necessarily bad. There is still much 
to be said for the educational value to 
be gained from extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Our system of higher education 
is not, and probably never will be, for 
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the scholars only. We have placed 
our emphasis on educating as many 
of our people as we can, to the fullest 
extent of their abilities. We can 
continue to do this effectively by 
providing extra-curricular and non- 
academic programs, so long as they 
do not interfere with the main purpose 
of an academic institution. 

A total educational effort is called 
for. Student personnel services are 
helpful to the total effort. After 
viewing academe from the student 
personnel vantage point for twelve 
years, it appears to me that they are a 
vital part of higher education. But, 
like all good things, they should not 
be overdone. 


ArTHuR H. KIEnDL 
University of Colorado 


Academic vs. Non-academic 
Activities 

If taken literally, the question 
for this month’s “Academic Round 
Table” suggests that the extra- 
curricular side of the college experience 
is “‘alive’’; it allows the inference that 
the curricular, purely academic part 
may be either sickly or, alas, dead. 
I think this is the case in some 
colleges where there is, indeed, a life 
and death struggle between what the 
students are supposedly there for and 
what they actually do there. I would 
like to comment on two of the sub- 
sidiary questions raised and then offer 
a simple notion about how academic 
studies can fare better in their com- 
petition with “life.” 

To take the last question first: 
yes, extra-curricular activities can 
and do endanger scholastic success, in 
at least three ways. First, they 
endanger it by insulating students 
from the excitement found in grasping 
ideas, assuming the opportunity to do 
so is actually present. The students’ 
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unwritten codes about classes and 
studies (‘‘don’t let studies interfere 
with your college education”) set 
fairly impenetrable limits on how 
much students will choose to achieve 
and on the challenges to which they 
will agree to submit themselves. Next, 
extra-curricular activities endanger 
scholastic success by substituting for 
academic activities. There are only 
so many waking hours in a day, and 
vast student commitments to extra- 
curricular events weaken the punch 
studies can deliver. Third, extra- 
curricular activities serve as a model 
of experience against which students 
can compare academic life, too fre- 
quently to its disadvantage, since 
non-academic activities are found to 
be more alive, relevant, real, and 
exciting than academic affairs. 

Obviously, extra-curricular 
needn’t necessarily endanger, but can 
actually promote, scholastic success. 
It can conduct rather than insulate, 
strengthen rather than act as sub- 
stitute. This is what happens on 
some campuses for almost all of the 
students and on all campuses for some 
of them. When it does, I think it 
is largely because there are exciting 
people doing exciting things inside 
classrooms. The fever spreads, even 
to the beer hall. 

Regarding the first subsidiary ques- 
tion—about administrators’ preoccu- 
pation with non-academic activities— 
are there some measures, somewhere, 
of how much administrative time is 
actually given to these matters? I 
don’t know. I would comment rather 
on the kind of attention given. I 
think that too often the concern is 
with “keeping college life in bounds” 
or “co-ordinating” it. I believe that 
an effective first step in determining 
the extent to which administrators 
should occupy themselves with non- 
academic activities is to learn more 
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about students’ attitudes, values, and 
views on work and play; their ideas 
concerning what college is for; their 
criticisms of their academic programs; 
their daily activities; the behavior 
their peer groups reinforce, and why; 
and, perhaps most important, their 
tenderest expectations and_ wishes. 
James Coleman’s recent study of 
high-school climates suggests that 
there are powerful, distinct worlds— 
underground worlds—that are shared 
by teen-agers in high schools; similar 
worlds, or cultures, or subcultures 
exist for college students on campuses, 
and they are worth knowing about. 

I am not familiar enough with 
counseling to comment on the two 
questions pertaining to it. But one 
last word about extra-curricular life 
in general. In general, it is fun. It 
is also tense, lonely, heartbreaking. 
But it is fun, as academic studies too 
seldom are. Students look on classes 
and studies as work, and we all know 
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that work isn’t fun. Look around. 
How many people have fun while 
they work? How many are excited 
about the ideas, the growth, the 
stretching that is possible in their 
jobs? (Including college professors, 
too often.) Students seek extra- 
curricular life just as many adults 
seek the country club, the Kaffee- 
klatsch, the card game, to escape from 
boredom and to have fun. But learn- 
ing and growing (and classes and 
studies) can be exciting, too—alive, 
that is—and when this happens, a 
college experience intellectually 
moving as well as socially stimulating. 
The point is this: one reason 
students pour themselves into non- 
academic life is that the academic 
program, as presented, is often 
damnably dull. If it were more alive, 
it would attract students like flies. 
Hatt T. SpraGue 
Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education 
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| a are invited to submit contributions to the Round Table and to 


suggest topics for future issues. 
words. 


Manuscripts should not exceed one thousand 


January, 1962 (Deadline, October 25) 
Do the educational needs of women students require special college and 


university programs? 


FEBRUARY, 1962 (Deadline, November 15) 
Does experience with independent-study programs indicate that they could 


be used more widely? 


Marcu, 1962 (Deadline, December 15) 
Should courses in the theary and practice of communism be offered in our 


colleges and universities? 
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The Scholar and the Expert 


It sometimes seems that the academic community is as badly confused 
about the fine lines of distinction between the roles of scholar and expert 
as is the less tutored general public. The confusion is enhanced—if not 
caused—by the fact that it is a responsibility of colleges and universities 
to develop both scholars and experts. Furthermore, the confusion is 
compounded by the virtually inevitable interlacing of scholarly and 
expert functions on the part of every individual who considers himself to 
be primarily the one or the other. Although the overlapping of func- 
tions may occur normally, it may also be said that, in essence, the two 
are categorically different in important ways. An attempt to clarify 
their characteristics seems to be in order so that academic goals and the 
proper means of achieving them may be chosen wisely. 

The heart of the matter lies in the more limited scope of the expert. 
In his highest manifestations, he is an accomplished master of a definite 
operational field. As such, he is a doer rather than a thinker. Or, more 
precisely, his thinking is always focused on a job to be done. The scholar, 
on the other hand, is never fenced in save for the fences that he may 
build for himself in order to make his work more effective. Nor is he 
committed to do anything about ideas he may develop. Although 
operational implications often derive from scholarly work, the scholar 
can never accept the limitation of his activity to those inquiries which 
promise an increase of operational expertness. A third level of human 
activity may be distinguished when routine modes of operation become 
so well established that they arouse the interest of neither the scholar 
nor the expert. Whereas the scholar responds to the haunting appeal of 
the unknown and the expert tries to develop better ways of doing what 
needs to be done, most of the human race most of the time simply follows 
its habitual ways of thinking and acting. In these ways there is com- 
fort and security but nothing of the dynamic potential which man has 
demonstrated that he can achieve, at least part of the time. 

It need scarcely be said that virtually the entire effort of education 
is to lead mankind forth from his uncritical behavior patterns. There is 
no indication that educators ever need fear the exhaustion of their raw 
material of unreflective human action. The active interest of education, 
therefore, lies in promoting both scholarship and expertness, products of 
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allied but distinct forms of reflective thought. Realization of the human 
potential clearly rests upon the concurrent expansion of each in social 
behavior patterns. Yet there is always danger that the immediate 
urgency of need for greater skill in performing the tasks which the processes 
of living require will engross critical attention and crowd out the less 
insistent demands of scholarship because its returns are intangible and 
less quickly appreciated. It is not proper to pit scholarship and expert- 
ness against each other as though they were opponents, for man cannot 
live at his best without both. Neither is it proper to permit ourselves 
to slip into the error of thinking that critical attention devoted to develop- 
ing expertness is necessarily scholarship. 

The danger of such a confusion of concepts is not limited to fields 
that are admittedly technical or professional. It does exist acutely in 
such fields, but it also permeates even the most esoteric ones. The term 
research, although much used, does not aid our effort to clarify areas of 
meaning, because within itself it embraces much of the current confu- 
sion. It may be applied in one instance to the most mechanical counting 
operations, or, in another, to the most profound efforts to find meaning 
by formulating and testing broad hypotheses. There is expertness in- 
volved in the latter activity and a limited kind of scholarship in the for- 
mer. The real point of difference seems to reside in the nature of the 
system of thought in each specific case. If the goal of the analytical 
system is to win a case in court, to build a bridge, or to sell automobiles, 
the intellectual effort, if successful, results in a way of doing the set task. 
It is an increase of expertness. The goal of scholarship is simply to 
know and understand. Scholarship involves expertness, but that is 
not its essence. Its results may be useful, but that is not its purpose. 
In contrast to expertness, scholarship is open. It is constantly searching 
and testing, being blocked or moving ahead as the untrammeled mind 
of the scholar may dictate. Every area of human interest has need for 
scholarship because no one knows enough to establish limits within which 
expertness may be developed without simultaneously inhibiting the use 
of man’s full potential. Indeed, the ideas of scholarship and limits seem 
to be inherently incompatible. 

These distinctions need to be kept in mind as clearly as possible in 
all educational activities. Scholarship, being open and unstructured, 
becomes a particular responsibility of higher education. No one will 
speak a word in opposition, of course, but many will in fact denigrate 
scholarship by applying the term without a clear sense of discrimination. 
Our first responsibility to scholarship, therefore, is to keep clearly in 
mind what we are talking about. If that goal can be achieved, we then 
need to review every aspect of higher educational operation, as we go 
about our day-by-day work, to be sure that genuine scholarship is neither 
crowded out nor starved to death. Let us look at a few samples of 
current trends in higher education, to see whether they are giving greater 
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encouragement to the expert or the scholar, to the meeting of immediate 
needs or to the expansion of fundamental understanding. 

Narrow professionalism or vocationalism in higher education is defi- 
nitely in retreat. There is emphasis on the need for broadening and 
liberalizing professional programs. Such a movement is clearly favor- 
able to the spirit of scholarly inquiry, even if it does not lead directly to 
greater emphasis on scholarship. Yet, expressed need for vocational 
competence remains insistent in a rapidly changing world. The balance 
of forces would be hard to estimate in general terms. 

In other respects, current trends appear to militate against real 
scholarship. The shift in higher educational financing toward grants for 
specific purposes from governmental agencies and private foundations 
tends to provide funds for expansion to persons, programs, and agencies 
that are already considered to be producing significant results. These 
results, to be recognizable promptly, must inevitably be more directly 
related to expertness in doing important tasks than to scholarly under- 
standing in general. As we have already pointed out, this does not mean 
that there are no scholarly components in activitities that maximize use- 
ful results, but studies in this area generally indicate that whatever pure 
research may be, it is not supported comparably to activities extending 
those results which have been shown to have practical value. Again let 
it be emphasized that there is nothing harmful in this, except that it 
should not be confused with the extension of the base for ultimate 
understanding. 

The probable increase in the use of auto-instructional devices and 
programed learning may be reviewed from this point of view. Logically, 
the possibility of making a program implies a closed system. Within a 
closed analytic system, there can be only expertness, unstructured ques- 
tioning being ruled out. Of course, one program is followed by another 
intended to lead to higher levels of understanding, but the student is 
being conditioned, moment by moment as he goes along, to the 
authoritarian absoluteness of the program at hand. It is hard to see 
how scholarly tolerance of intellectual uncertainty can be fostered by 
such methods. This is not to extol permanent confusion, but only to 
acknowledge that man learns bit by bit and will therefore always be in 
the presence of uncertainty so long as he maintains the scholar’s curiosity. 
If there is validity in these observations, the respective roles of scholar 


and expert need to be kept clearly in mind as we create the future of 
higher education. Expertness we must have to live, but if we permit it 
to stifle scholarship, the life of the mind will come to an end, encased in 
a tomb of efficient working rules. 
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Reviews 


EpucaTIon FoR Privacy, by Marten 
ten Hoor. University, Alabama: 
University of Alabama Press, 1960. 
ix+197 pp. $4.00. 

Dean ten Hoor is disturbed by 
our “current enthusiasm for social- 
mindedness.” He finds it in our 
“indiscriminate allegiance to all good 
causes.” We seek the _ protective 
coloring of organizations and camou- 
flage our individual identities under 
the corporate image. We have in- 
ordinate faith in formal education as 
a means to social improvement; some 
of our educational leaders, impatient 
with the slow salvation pursued in the 
traditional groves of academe, are 
dedicated to “the formal and system- 
atic education of social-improvers.” 
We are too busy performing as our 
brothers’ keepers away from home to 
learn how to be at home with ourselves. 
We look to the government for help 
with our private problems, and we 
blame the experts for our personal 
inadequacies. There is no help in us. 

Viewing all these symptoms with 
alarm, Dean ten Hoor diagnoses our 
social disease as “the demoralization 
of the individual as a private person.” 

From this point in the middle of 
his first chapter, the author might 
have gone on into another of those 
chronic attacks on our organized con- 
formity that have become so familiar 
to readers of popular sociology. Or 
he could easily have shifted into a 
full-scale assault on the welfare state. 
Fortunately he does neither. The 
body of the book is devoted to a 
description—not a_ prescription—of 
ways in which the individual must 
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develop his inner resources of mind 
and spirit so that, before he presumes 
to promote the greater happiness of a 
greater number, he can first live 
happily with Number One. He needs 
a philosophic view of the world; and 
the author suggests, in thumbnail 
sketches of a few philosophies, the 
variety of the field of choice. He 
needs the steady vision of the good 
life that evolves from reflection on 
religion and morals. He should achieve 
the serenity of spirit that comes only 
to those who have learned to control 
their emotions. And in order to 
“live entertainingly with himself’ he 
should learn to appreciate literature, 
music, and painting, and to practice a 
handicraft. 

Dean ten Hoor sometimes manages 
to make this old-fashioned advice 
sound as trite as it is true. The pace 
of his familiar generalities is broken 
mostly by quoted tidbits; and though 
these are welcome, coming as they do 
from experts without the approved 
degrees (Plato, Thoreau, Frost), a 
reader might prefer a few fresh 
illustrations from the author’s first- 
hand experience. But these reserva- 
tions should not efface one’s gratitude 
to a colleague who insists, quietly and 
unpretentiously, that liberal education 
is partly a private dialogue between 
the individual and himself in which 
both are student and teacher. It is 
fascinating to reflect on what might 
happen if other deans throughout the 
country should really take Education 
for Privacy to heart and head: what 
might happen, for example, in a 
college now dominated by Education 
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for Publicity or a graduate school 
consecrated to Education for Publica- 
tion. In these days when it is widely 
assumed that the ideal way to learn 
anything is to take a course from the 
expert who has written the latest 
book, Dean ten Hoor’s doctrine looks 
almost like a new discovery. 
Wituram W. Warr 
Lafayette College 


THe Community Junior dy 
James W. Thornton, Jr. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960. 
viit+300 pp. $5.95. 

Timely indeed is the appearance of 
this carefully organized volume which 
has been written as a textbook for 
graduate courses on the junior college. 
With the current growth of the two- 
year college and the emphasis given it 
in planning for the future of higher 
education in all parts of the nation, an 
increased number of courses on the 
junior coliege are being taught, and 
more will be added. This volume will 
serve effectively as a textbook for such 
courses and will also provide the gen- 
eral reader and the student of educa- 
tion with an understanding of the 
background, role, program, problems, 
and opportunities of an institution 
which, though American in its origin 
and development, may prove to have 
notable implications for education in 
other cultures. 

The book opens with a consideration 
of issues in higher education, following 
which the philosophy, history, and 
purposes of the two-year college are 
presented as a background for Part II: 
“The Organization of Community 
Junior Colleges.” Here are included 
chapters on types of junior colleges, 
legal and financial provisions for public 
junior colleges, the establishment of 
new colleges, and the administration 
of the two-year college. Part II also 
contains materials on instructors, stu- 
dents, and curriculum development. 
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Part III, “The Community Junior 
College in Operation,” gives special 
emphasis to the curriculum under four 
headings: occupational education, gen- 
eral education, education for transfer, 
and adult education. Also included 
in this section is a chapter on student 
personnel services. 

The volume concludes with Part 
IV, “Issues and Opportunities,” which 
is limited to a single chapter on the 
future of the community junior college. 

In writing this comprehensive, 
factually oriented book, the author has 
drawn on a wide range of literature 
concerning the junior college as well as 
on his own varied experience as an 
administrator and a student of this in- 
stitution. The book brings together, in 
relatively condensed and convenient 
form, materials that have hitherto 
been available only in widely scattered 
sources. In a single table (page 134), 


for example, the author presents the 
essential findings of five studies on the 
preparation of junior-college instruc- 
tors—ranging in date from 1918 to 


1958—and compares these with a 
recent study of the preparation of col- 
lege and university faculty members. 
Data for ready reference are also 
reported on such topics as the number 
of junior colleges and the enrollment 
in them from 1900 to 1959 (page 55), 
reasons for establishing junior col- 
leges (page 59), types of junior-college 
districts (page 82), ability of junior- 
college students (pages 148-49), and 
occupational courses of study offered in 
junior colleges (page 184). 

Extensive but well-selected bibli- 
ographies will be useful to the serious 
reader and student of the junior 
college. 

Throughout the volume, emphasis 
is given to the junior college as a com- 
munity college, an institution whose 
program is relevant to the needs of 
the community in which it is located, 
and one which draws upon community 
resources in the planning, develop- 
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ment, and operation of curriculums. 
Although the book is largely limited 
to a consideration of the public junior 
college, recognition is given to the con- 
tributions of independent institutions 
in the development of the two-year 
college. 

Thornton obviously believes in the 
importance of the junior college and 
is impressed with its achievements. 
By no means, however, does he view 
this institution through rose-colored 
glasses. An important feature of his 
book is its identification and consid- 
eration of problems and issues, diffi- 
culties and obstacles, including those 
relating to purposes, scope of the 
program, the public image of the 
junior college, relations with high 
schools and senior institutions, policies 
of admission, and financial support. 

The relatively brief final chapter on 
the future of the community junior 
college does not achieve the standard 
of excellence characteristic of the 
remainder of the book. Important 
considerations of legislation and 
finance, for example, are neglected. 

This volume will be welcomed by 
professors and their students in courses 
on the junior college as well as by 
other educators, by legislators, and 
by lay citizens who are concerned with 
American higher education. 

B. Lamar JOHNSON 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Smatt-Group Discussion ORIEN- 
TATION AND TEACHING, by Randall 
W. Hoffmann and Robert Plutchik. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1959. xvi+168 pp. $4.00. 

On the basis of their experiences in 
teaching a freshman-orientation course 
in a liberal-arts college, and their 
observations in other institutions, the 
authors describe the use of small-group 
discussion techniques in conducting 
orientation classes. The functions of 
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the small-group leader in setting the 
atmosphere and stimulating discussion 
are examined, as well as implications 
for techniques of teaching other course- 
matter. Orientation is defined as 
increasing an individual student’s 
receptivity to subsequent college ex- 
periences. In a simple and practical 
manner, the authors integrate group- 
centered techniques with the subject- 
matter of orientation to these college 
experiences. The book is a sound 
presentation for the beginner who 
seeks an introduction to group- 
centered techniques of teaching. 

E. G. WILLIAMSON 

University of Minnesota 


THE SouTHERN REGIoNAL EpucaATION 
Boarp: Ten YeArS OF REGIONAL 
CooperRATION IN HiGHEerR Epuca- 
TION, by Redding S. Sugg, Jr., and 
George Hilton Jones. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. xvit+179 pp. $4.00. 
One of the most striking innovations 

in twentieth-century American govern- 

ment has been the effort of groups of 
states to solve certain highly complex 
common problems through co-opera- 
tive action. Governors, legislators, 
political scientists, and laymen have 
been increasingly intrigued by the 
possibilities inherent in_ interstate 
water compacts, regional economic- 
development programs, reciprocity 
agreements in law enforcement and 
public welfare, and other devices for 
joint attacks on problems that extend 
beyond state boundaries. Problems 
in higher education—some now so 
intricate that few states can hope to 
solve them alone—have seemed partic- 
ularly suited to the interstate approach. 

For the past ten years, the Southern 

Regional Education Board (SREB) 

has attracted growing attention as the 

acknowledged pioneer in interstate 
co-operation in higher education. 
Sugg and Jones present a_ well- 
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documented history of the growth and 
development of SREB, from the idea 
of co-operation rather than competi- 
tion in higher education, as originally 
stated by President Benedict of the 
University of Texas in 1937, to the 
actual! creation by the Southern Gover- 
nors’ Conference in 1949 of the 
Southern Regional Education Com- 
pact (now ratified by sixteen Southern 
states), on through the astonishingly 
diverse program of SREB today. 
Interestingly enough, the original com- 
pact emphasized actual acquisition 
and operation of institutions. Even 
before it was ratified, however, the 
compact had been amended to em- 
power SREB to enter into agreements 
with states, institutions, and agencies 
to facilitate a variety of educational 
developments. Today its role is more 
that of catalyst than of actual, operat- 
ing agent. 

The authors discuss in great detail 
such facilitating programs as “con- 
tracts for services” in medicine, den- 
tistry, veterinary medicine, and social 
work, which enable a resident of one 
Southern state to attend professional 
school in another state without paying 
high out-of-state fees. Of singular 
importance have been the “memo- 
randa of agreement,” in such areas as 
forestry, graduate training in nursing, 
and statistics, on the basis of which 
regional committees plan and co- 
ordinate graduate and _ professional 
programs among various co-operating 
institutions. Training and research in 
the field of mental health have 
pushed ahead into the difficult areas 
of supplying more and better-trained 
professional workers, stimulating re- 
search, improving communication, and 
providing state agencies and institu- 
tions with consultants. Research on 
higher education itself has produced a 
number of studies that are models of 
their kind, as well as a guide for 
institutional self-evaluation. 

Much of the book concentrates upon 
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the development, composition, and 
evolving duties of the Board itself. 
Staffing and the gradual delineament 
of responsibilities are detailed, and 
some attention is paid to the finances 
of the organization. Finally, SREB’s 
newer siblings are briefly reviewed: 
the Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education (established in 
1953) and the New England Board of 
Higher Education (1955). 

This book is a significant addition 
to the limited literature on interstate 
compacts. Thus the appearance of 
this report on ten years of regional 
co-operation in higher education pro- 
vides both the educational and the 
legislative worlds with a much-needed 
and well-documented record of the 
growth and achievements of the first 
of the regional education agencies. 
The student of higher education who 
is unfamiliar with this new and 
important movement will become 
acquainted with the many new con- 
cepts and terms as he peruses the 
179 pages of this informative volume. 

Rosert H. Kroepscu 
Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education 


VoLuNnTARY STATEWIDE CoorRDINA- 
TION IN PusBiic HiGHER Epucation, 
by M. M. Chambers. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: University of Michigan, 
1961. xi+-83 pp. 

Negotiations for distributing funds 
to state colleges and universities have 
long been likened to gigantic poker 
games. M. M. Chambers, a veteran 
student of this phase of higher educa- 
tion, contends that the states are 
increasingly allowing educators them- 
selves to deal the cards. 

The University of Michigan visiting 
professor of higher education identifies 
a trend toward decentralized operation 
and voluntary co-ordination. And he 
approves the shift.as a healthy re- 
action to compulsory co-ordination by 
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super boards and other coercive 
agencies. 

The temptation to compare this 
study with Autonomy of Public Col- 
leges: The Challenge of Coordination, 
by Lyman Glenny, and The Campus 
and the State, by Malcolm Moos and 
Francis E. Rourke, must be resisted. 
Whereas these two books are efforts 
by political scientists to conceptualize 
the broad arena of state politics, 
Chambers limits his work to the 
voluntary co-ordination movement. 
His brevity may disturb students of 
state government, but it will make 
the volume more attractive to busy 
academic administrators and public 
officials. 

Spokesmen for large state institu- 
tions will find their attitudes on the 
dangers of forced co-ordination neatly 
digested. The warning that co-ordina- 
tion may weaken our greatest state 
universities is not new, but Chambers’ 
argument that such compulsory 
schemes may “poison the atmosphere 
of autonomy” (page viii) is, perhaps, 
the strongest attempt thus far to 
make this danger visible to laymen. 

Protection against such poisoning 
may best be achieved, the author 
believes, by allowing university and 
college heads to work out the state- 
wide picture voluntarily, prior to 
joint ‘presentation of the budget re- 
quest to the governor and the legis- 
lators. Indiana, particular, is 
praised for her success in state-wide 
co-ordination and for “good legislative 
relations” (page 29). Other states 
thoroughly examined are California, 
Colorado, Michigan, and Ohio. Dis- 
cussed in less detail are Arkansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and Washington. 

From the viewpoint of the social 
scientist, one wonders if the sequence 
of events described by Chambers is 
adequate for identifying a national 
retreat from compulsory co-ordination. 
But, after all, the inclusion of behav- 
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ioral verbiage might have obscured a 
point that needs to be placed before 
the public year after year. This is 
the notion that the independence of 
universities and colleges is “part and 
parcel of the philosophy of pluralism 
upon which our whole system of 
society and of government is based” 
(page 41). 

Boyp R. KEENAN 

Marshall University 
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